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God’s Map Has No Edge 


T SOUNDS LIKE A PAGE out of the Arabian 
I Nights, but it is credited to the recent 
war. The story tells of a massive tank that 
was moving full speed ahead when suddenly 
it came to a dead halt. There was gas 
enough. No mechanical difficulties had ap- 
peared. No barrier was in sight. What was 
wrong? The navigator had the answer : “We 
have come to the edge of our map.” 

To most of us a map is a fascinating 
thing. It is a magic carpet on which imagi- 
nation carries us to far corners of the earth. 
Strange sounding names charm us with the 
spicy tang of fantasy. 

But a map is also a definition. To map 
an area is to limit it. Some ideas, like 
healthy children, climb every barrier that 
seeks to fence them in. Much of life is like 
that: it refuses to be reduced to a map. It 
defies definition. The trouble with maps is 
that they have edges. 

God’s map has no edge. It is bound only 
by needs, and love of people. Jesus said, “Be 
ye perfect, even as your father in heaven is 
perfect.” Which, in an alternate translation 
reads, “Be inclusive, even as God is.” Don’t 
circumscribe your affections. Consider 


where your map ends. Love and life race 
off in complete disregard of all lines that 
seek to fence them in. 

There is a map titled “A New Yorker’s 
Map of the United States.” It is distin- 
guished by amusing distortions. Half the 
space is devoted to New York City, and 
trailing off to the west is a gradually di- 
minishing area that can be faintly identified 
as the rest of the United States. - 

This map is harmlessly diverting. But 
tragedy enters when a map of the real world 
is drawn with subtle and corrosive tints of 
prejudice. When prejudice traces the lines, 
a map will have edges on it. 

Does patience have a place on my map 
of the world ? It should be there ; and under- 
standing, too. Most maps are so arrogant, 
they are drawn against a backdrop of time, 
and time plays such malicious tricks. Does 
my map take eternity and diversity into ac- 
count? God’s map does. Christianity is a 
world religion with eternity set in its heart. 

If I drew a map and colored those areas 
red where I want God’s will to be done, 
where would the red fade out? Come to 
think of it, would it be red where I stand? 


—Joun Gray RHIND 
Carroll College, 


Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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Pacifism—Pro and Con 
-Dr. Ganse Little is to be commended for 
the fairness and discriminating judgment 
shown in his comments on the two ex- 
cellent articles on pacifism, pro and con, 
in your February 4 issue. It is rather 
surprising, however, that when he speaks 
of taking in their context the words 
“Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s” he fails to mention their imme- 
diate context as part of a sentence which 
concludes: “and unto God the things that 
are God’s.” If we are to love God, as 
Jesus taught, with all our hearts and souls 
and minds, and if the command to love 
eur neighbor as ourselves is also part of 
our duty to God, what does this leave for 
Caesar to claim as_ indisputably _ his 
own? ... —F. Warner Fischer 
St. Louis, Mo. 


.... The argument of non-pacifists that 
cuts the most sharply is that non-resistance 
supports evil—makes one an accessory. 
It takes real faith, and we need much 
more of it, to know that rist was telling 
the truth when he said, “All power is 
given unto me.” An active Christian is 
not a “‘non-resister.” He is a peacemaker. 
He is growing in the experience of a true 
inner peace in his own life, and he is 
showing the way to others. The Gospel 
of Christ is the only effective weapon 
against evil... . 
—Mrs. Frank Turnbull 
Vail, lowa 


... It is not the duty of the Church to 
protect the pacifist: it is the duty of the 
Church to be the pacifist. The law of love 
cannot be enforced. It can be taught by 
example of its teachers who embody their 
teaching. .. . George Hipkins Ili 


San Anselmo, Calif. 





Mr. Mallory Graves makes use of the 
commandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” as 
a conclusive argument against the partici- 
pation of any Christian in war. He says, 
“There is no equivocation about the Sixth 
Commandment, and it cannot be mis- 
understood. It plainly says “Thou shalt 
not kill.’ ’ I would like to refer the young 
man to the interpretation and comments 
of an eminent Hebrew scholar, Dr. S. R. 
Driver, in the Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges. Dr. Driver gives this inter- 
pretation of the text, “Thou shalt do no 
murder.” and adds the comment “the 
Hebrew word implies violent. unauthorized 
killing... .” —A Presbyterian 


Apologies to Jamestown 

I have been reading “Student States- 
men” (P.L., January 21)... .1 do not 
believe that there is a Jamestown College 
in South Dakota. ... We who... have 
graduated from Jamestown College, North 
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Dakota, like to have folks know the real 
location of a mighty fine small college. 

—Mrs. George Farries 

Baldwin Park, Calif. 


“The Terrifics” 
« Your (February 4) issue “terrific!” En- 
joyed it much, but do you know we are 
likely to lose a lot of our preachers to the 
trash collection department after they 
learn how much that good Mr. Trevithick 
earns! ... —Andrew B. Smither 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Kingfisher, Okla. 
New Cover 
« The new cover design (P. L., February 
18) is indeed striking; but should we use 
the eye-catching tactics of secular maga- 
zines in the use of a “‘cover girl’’? 
—Sidney Albritton 
New York, N.Y. 
Miss Dorothy Colburn is not a “cover 
girl,” just a choir girl who belonged on 
that cover. —THE EDITORS 


Aunt Jemima and 
Race Relations 

Every Christian will rejoice that Aunt 
Jemima, at the Pancake Supper of the 
men of the Presbyterian church of Mason, 
Michigan, “did as much for race relations 
... as any series of sermons could have 
done.” (P. L., January 21, 1950).... 

However, a great many contemporary 
Negroes are somewhat disdainful of spirit- 
uals or stories which remind them of their 
origins . .. and do not wish to be accepted 
on the basis of their contribution in a 
slave economy. They are still looking for 
a job to which their ability will entitle 
them, and a chance to rise in industry 
according to that ability. They are still 
seeking a chance to live where their means 
will enable them to live and to be neigh- 
bers on the basis of their neighborliness. 

It may be that Aunt Jemimas and 
Rochesters (for he has been criticized in 
the Negro press for his characterization 
although he does a great service for his 
race in other areas) may help to create an 
emotional climate for others to find the 
free opportunities they seek. But until the 
rest of us are willing to extend freedom 
of opportunity on the basis of merit, the 
discussion of race relations will be only an 
academic question. 

I do not write this to be critical of the 
men of Mason; I rejoice in any advance 
that is made. We have the same problem 
in Wheeling and in a host of other places 
which appreciate Negroes who sing spirit- 
uals but not Negroes who want housing; 
which enjoy Negroes who tell Negro 
stories but do not wish to hear Negroes 
who ask for jobs. 

—William O. McGill 


Pastor, Community Presbyterian Church 
Wheeling, 111. 
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of all! 


MAGNIFICENT, self- 

explaining Study Edition 

which brings a full un- 
derstanding of the Scriptures to 
the modern reader, and yet re- 
tains the complete text of the be- 
loved King James Translation. 
Almost 2,000 pages, beautifully 
printed and bound. 126-page 
Concordance; maps.  $/0.00 
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FOSDICK’S 


MAN FROM NAZARETH 
As His Contemporaries Saw Him 


A thrilling composite portrait 
of the Master of Men. 
“Tops.”"—The Lutheran 
% including book clubs 
$3.00 AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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THE MYSTERY OF 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


Albert Schweitzer 


This book on the mystery of Jesus’ Messiahship and Passion 
studies the reason Jesus conducted His earthly ministry not as 
Messiah but as Prophet and Teacher. Dr. Schweitzer seeks to under- 
stand and to explain why it was not until the last crucial days in 
Jerusalem that Jesus revealed Himself as Messiah. This is a new, 
completely reset edition of this famous theological work, which was 


first published nearly fifty years ago. $3.00 


THE INDIVIDUAL 
AND HIS RELIGION 
Gordon W. Allport 


Here is a basically sympathetic view of the place of religion in the 
mature personality which will deeply interest many people dissatis- 
fied with the one-sided naturalistic bias of science. Reflecting the 
author’s broad and sound understanding of the place of religion in 
human life, the book is in touch with both the great classic works in 
the field and with current works, both scientific and religious. A fine 
addition to current religious thinking in the great tradition of 


William James. $2.50 


at all bookstores 
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A Son Provides 
for His Mother 


@ A vigorous young fellow of 48 in an Illinois town has been ex- 
tremely successful in manufacturing automobile parts. He has pro- 
vided for his wife and family with adequate life insurance. And he 
has made other investments which he hopes will be safe forever. 
He knows that business is uncertain and he wants to be sure that his 
widowed mother, who lives in the old homestead in Pennsylvania, 
is freed from worry. 

He has elected to buy an Annuity in her name. She is 76, and thus 
for every $1,000 he gives to one of the Boards of the Church, his 
mother will get $63 a year. The money he thus invests he is able to 
deduct in large part from income taxes—a not inconsiderable advan- 
tage to this manufacturer whose profits have been large. 


GREATEST JOY IS GIVING TO MISSIONS 


He knows, and his mother knows, that the income from the 
Annuity is safe and secure. It is regular and unchanging. After her 
death the balance of the principal will be used by the Mission Board 
to further the work of that organization. The son is glad to immortal- 
ize some of his money in behalf of his mother who frequently was 
president of the local Missionary Society. 

Full information on request. An inquiry involves no obligation. 

Write for free folder 3-P. Please say whether you would 
prefer to support Missions in America or Missions Abroad. 
156 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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BRIEFCASE 


Paul Blanshard, author of American 
Freedom and Catholic Power, (P. L. 
August 16, 1949) came to our town and 
spoke at Swarthmore College last night. 
I had a chance to see him for a few 
minutes before the lecture and was 
pleased to learn that close to a hundred 
thousand copies of the book have been 
purchased; that thanks to the protests of 
Protestants, an increasing number of 
stores (but not in Boston where the book 
is banned) are bringing it out from behind 
shelves and placing it on the counter; 
that an increasing number of newspapers 
(but not The New York Times) are print- 
ing its advertising. Mr. Blanshard’s book 
is and has always been obtainable from 
our five Westminster Book Stores. 

When Mr. Blanshard debated Father 
Dunne at Harvard there was an audience 
of 2,000, and 4,000 others had tried to get 
seats. I asked, “Who won?’—an unwise 
question to put to a participant—but Mr. 
Blanshard thought it significant that the 
Catholic press hag been quite silent about 
the debate—after but not before the oc- 
casion. It was good news, too, to learn 
from Paul Blanshard that he was about to 
sail to Rome to be a special correspondent 
for The Nation. 

A mildly satirical article in a recent 
issue of The New Yorker, entitled “Fare- 
well, John Knox,” notes that most min- 
isters of large churches in New York and 
elsewhere employ the use of their middle 
names. The author cites among others 
our own John Sutherland Bonnell, pastor 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
and then calls the roll of prominent Prot- 
estants including Episcopal bishops to sup- 
port his point that the “really first-class 
jobs go to the three-name men.” It is his 
thesis that these are days of “‘club-sandwich 
names” and the days of Martin Luther, 
John Wesley, and John Knox are gone. 

Maybe so, but I confess I love the 
sound of ministers’ middle names. Some- 
| day, in a hall acoustically excellent, I 
hope to have the pleasure of reciting the 
names of some of PRESBYTERIAN LiFe’s 
contributing ministers. I mean to make 
the most (to name but a few) of the 
sonorous, measured tones of 

Charles Tudor Leber, Allan Mac- 

Lachlan Frew, John Coventry Smith, 

and William Barrow Pugh. 

And if you were John Smith, wouldn't 
you use Coventry? And that reminds me 
that the first of a series of editorials ap- 
pears in this issue on page 7 by Paul 
Calvin Payne. And if you were chair- 
man of the Protestant Radio Commission 
and the International Council of Religious 
Education, general secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Christian Education. 
and were Paul Calvin Payne, now would 
you drop that middle name? —R.J.C. 
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“Presbyterian Dorothy Me- 
Cullough Lee, in the best tradi- 
tions of her Church, believes 
in making religious principles 
count in one’s community. . . . 
And her fellow-citizens know 
that she does not look for the 
popular side of a question, or 
the safe side, but for the side 
she can believe in.” 

This sums up well the record 
of the chief executive of Port- 
land, Oregon, whose story is 
told by Ernest W. Peterson in 
“Her Honor, The Mayor” (page 


8). 














Mr. Peterson has been church 
editor of the Oregon Journal, 
Portland, since 1918. He served 
as president of the Portland 
Council of Churches during the 
war and is a member of the 
Board of Managers of the Gen- 
eral Board of Missions of The 
Methodist Church. 


Seward Hiltner, who writes on 
“Growing Older” (page 19), is execu- 
tive secretary of the Department of 
Pastoral Services of the Federated 
Council of Churches and also of its 
commission on religion and _ health. 

He was director of the Federal 
Council study of religious ministry 
to older people, described in Older 
People and the Church which was 
written by Maves and Cedarleaf, two 
of the researchers. A Presbyterian 
Minister, he wrote Pastoral Counsel- 
ing, Religion and Health, and other 
books and pamphlets. 


“Then something happened 
which is, I think, more impor- 
tant to the Christian than his 
own search for God. 

“God sought me.” 

The dramatic climax in the 
evolution of a man’s faith is 
reached in the concluding chap- 
ter of “From Communist to 
Christian” by William Lindsay 
Gresham, (page 21). 


Marcn 18. 1950 
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The picture of Mr. and Mrs. C. L. 
Duncan supports the optimistic thesis 
of Robert Browning: 

Grow old along with me, 

The best is yet to be 

The last of life, for which the first 

was made, 





in happy retire- 
ment at San Anselmo, California. He 
is a former field representative of the 
Board oi Christian Education. 
Cover PHoto By Howarp LuRAY 
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IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

A new series by Elton Trueblood 
on the subject of revitalizing the 
Christian movement begins in the is- 
sue of April 1. In the first of three 
articles, he says: 

“We are like a great empire which 
has steadily lost provinces without 
this dire fact sinking into the con- 
sciousness of the people at the center 
where all seems so safe and endur- 
ing.” 

In the observance of Easter, 
the April 1 issue will include 
special features in the form 
of inspirational messages and 
pooms, and an illustrated arti- 
cle welcoming all those joining 
Presbyterian churches at Easter 
time. A picture story of the fa- 
mous Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau will be included. 
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The Shadow 


ly IS A COMMON SAYING that events cast 
their shadows before them. In the 
story of Jesus we find the shadow of the 
Cross almost from the beginning of his 
ministry. 

An imaginative artist has pictured the 
Child Jesus in Egypt. His mother is hold- 
ing out her arms to him and saying, 
“Come.” The toddling child with out- 
stretched arms casts a shadow between 
himself and his mother. It is the shadow 
of the Cross. Certainly Jesus walked in 
the shadow of the Cross, a shadow which 
became more and more definite as the 
end approached. 

At the time of his temptation, he chose 
the way of the Cross instead of the quick 
and easy way. In teaching his disciples he 
said, “The son of man will be delivered 
into the hands of men, and they will kill 
him.” The disciples sensed the shadow 
of the Cross as they went with Jesus to 
Jerusalem. He “was walking ahead of 
them; and they were amazed, and those 
who followed him were afraid.” There 
must have been something strange about 
Jesus, some inner experience that revealed 
itself in his movement or expression. He 
soon explained what was on his mind and 
heart. “Behold,” he said, “we are going 
up to Jerusalem; and the son of man will 
be delivered to the chief priests and the 
scribes, and they will condemn him to 
death, and deliver him to the Gentiles; and 
they will mock him, and spit upon him, 
and scourge him, and kill him.” Yes, Jesus 
walked in the shadow of the Cross. 


T uexe IS SOMETHING ABOUT SHADOWS, 
however, that we should not forget. Dark- 
ness is the absence of light, but a shadow 
is cast by the light. Where there is no 
light, there is no shadow. The shadow of 
the Cross is cast by the light of the Resur- 
rection which is beyond it. It was “for the 
joy that was set before him” that Jesus 
“endured the Cross, despising the shame.” 
And after the Cross he took his place at 
the right hand of God. 

Remember the Emmaus road? Two 
disciples were walking home with dragging 
feet and downcast faces. They were in 
utter despair. Jesus joined them, and they 
explained to him the reason for their de- 
pression. They “had hoped” that Jesus 


would prove to be the Redeemer of Israel, 
but the Cross had put an end to all that. 
Then Jesus said to them: “O foolish men, 
and slow to believe all that the prophets 











of the Cross 


have spoken! Was it not necessary that 
the Christ should suffer these things and 
enter into his glory?” Beyond the Cross 
was glory, a radiance that made the shad- 
ow of the Cross on the path Jesus trod. 
Beyond the shadow of the Cross is the 
light of the Resurrection. Good Friday 
gets its meaning from Easter. 

So Paul wrote to the Philippians that 
Jesus “humbled himself, and became obe- 
dient unto death, even the death of the 
Cross. Therefore God has highly exalted 
him and bestowed on him the name which 
is above every name, that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, in heaven 
and on earth and under the earth. And 
every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 


To us Jesus says, “If any man would 
come after me, let him take up his Cross 
and follow me.” The dedicated life is the 
life of the shadow of the Cross, but it 
leads to God, and “God is light and in him 
is no darkness at all.” 

Let us take to ourselves the words of 
our Lord: “I am the light of the world; he 
who follows me will not walk in the dark- 
ness, but will have the light of life.” 

Prayer—Our Father, we thank thee 
for the gift of thy Son through whom thou 
hast reconciled the world to thyself. We 
thank thee he bore our sins in his own body 
on the Cross, that by his stripes we are 
healed. Help us to take up our Cross and 
follow him. When tribulations come, help 
us to be of good cheer because he has over- 
come the world. Assure us that beyond 
the shadows is the light of life. Amen. 


Seripture Readings 


First Day: Mark 9:30-32. Beyond the Cross. 
Second Day: Matthew 16:21-26. Jesus’s Cross 
and Ours. 
Third Day: Isaiah 51:1-3. Joy After Suffering. 
Fourth Day: Hebrews 5:1-10. Perfected Through 
Suffering. 
Fifth Day: Hebrews 12:11-13. God’s Discipline. 
Sixth Day: Isaiah 61:1-3. Joy for Mourning. 
Seventh Day: Matthew 5:1-12. Rewards of Perse- 
cution. 
Eighth Day: Luke 9:57-62. No Turning Back. 
Ninth Day: Acts 5:26-32. Undaunted by Threats. 
Tenth Day: I Peter 4:12-19. Fiery Trials. 
Eleventh Day: John 14:25-27. The Comforter. 
Twelfth Day: Acts 16:19-34. In Spite of Prison 
ars. 
Thirteenth Day: Psalms 46. God Our Refuge. 
Fourteenth Day: Psalms 23. Through the Shad- 
ow of Death. 
—Park Hays MILLER 
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By Paul Calvin Payne 








Man Power 





hat 
ind HE LAYMEN’S MEETING AT CHICAGO put the Pres- peal to face the moral implications of the government’s 
Oss byterian Church on display. Such a gathering is decision to construct the H bomb. 
ad- more than a religious convocation; it is an exhibit that They met as church men. It was repeatedly stated by 
od. brings the Church into the limelight. Here was the end the leaders of the council that the concern of the or- 
the product of a generation of Christian education and ganization is with supporting and strengthening the 
day preaching. Here was the Presbyterian Church saying, Church and its program and agencies and not with 
“This is the best that we have.” The exhibit was good. setting up special tasks and projects for men. 
hat Busy men were taking their Church seriously. More The men know they are just beginning. They are 
)be- than this, there was in their bearing a sense of devotion aware of their problems, not the least of which is to 
the to a high cause that produced an entirely different make the best inspirations and impulses of Chicago a 
ited atmosphere from that one encounters at any ordinary reality in their home parishes. They know that what 
ich business conference. Delegates and guests were aware doesn’t happen in the local church doesn’t happen. 
> of of it. The hotel attendants sensed it. They assembled eagerly in the conference rooms after 
ven The steady increase in attendance at these meetings the evening addresses to secure program guides and 
And indicates that the concern of these men is not only real. study materials. 
t is it is growing. A widening of the range and variety of Incoming President Lem Jones, in an important 
ng vocations and interests represented, together with the statement outlined the goal of the N.C.P.M., “to reach 
increasing number of able Negro laymen present, the unreached, the 600,000 who have been left without 
yuld pointed to a broadening of the base of the movement assignments [in the Church] and relate them to the 
ross and an effort on the part of the leaders to make it Church continuously as that work shall reveal itself.” 
the more genuinely representative of all groups within the The realization or even the approximation of such a 
it it Church. goal in one denomination would be an electrifying 
him They resisted the pressure inherent in the mentality stimulus to all of Protestantism. 
and mood of the times to be stampeded into a negative The Protestant Church, with its commitment to 
s of approach to the problems they faced. There was ready “the priesthood of all believers,” is, by definition, a lay 
; he response to the statement by keynote speaker Sherman movement. The Church is as alive as its lay members. 
ark- Skinner, “Great things are not achieved by being mere- When they are moving, it is moving. When they are 
ly against other things,” and they took a positive action standing still, the Church is standing still, and this is 
thee in response to retiring President Charles Turck’s ap- no time for the Church to stand still. 
thou 
We 
ody e 
ar Power, out of all proportion 
help 
yVer- W: MUST NOT BECOME DEFEATISTS under the shadow cent of all the world’s goods and consume most of it 
yond of the H bomb. The full meaning of the decision ourselves (or pile it up in bins to rot) while 25 percent 
a. to produce this horror weapon has not yet penetrated of the world’s people are hungry all the time. 
the public mind. One reaction, reflected in the proposals In such a world America’s One Great Hour can be 
of Senator McMahon and Tydings, carries the sound just another loose change offering, or it can be a drama- 
: realization that we cannot depend on weapons for tic act of compassion that will flash a beam of hope 
a safety. Foreign policy that is not guided by this insight into the world’s darkness and cynicism. The decision as 
— will lead to Armageddon. Less wholesome is the flash to how powerful its impact shall be will depend upon 
ering. | reaction of those who surrender to a sense of hopeless- the extent to which each individual Christian can bring 
rough st ness: A nightmare power has been unleashed—so what? himself to put his shoulder under the agonizing burden 
' Against this backdrop, the importance of every proj- of the world’s misery and lift. Never underestimate the 
pline. | ect that builds good will and mutual trust cannot be power of a generous act “in the name of a disciple.” 
natin overstated. The world desperately needs some breath A traveler who had lived for some weeks in the 
sane of friendliness and there are many who are asking. homes of people in one of the occupied countries re- 
Back. “TIsn’t there anything constructive that can be done.” ported that the thing that impressed him most was the 
reats. The answer to this question is a heavily underscored power, all out of proportion to the cost in dollars, of 
“ves.” The Sacrificial Meal and the One Great Hour of the church relief gifts and CARE, packages. A group of 
jorter. Sharing during the Lenten and Easter season offer such pastors in a former enemy state insisted that, because 
Prison an opportunity.* It is a very real one if the response of what it meant in terms of personal concern, a mil- 
time is generous, and it ought to be dramatically so. With lion dollars from the church does more good than a 
Shad- 6 percent of the world’s population, we produce 50 per- billion dollars from the government. 
ER *In many churches that offering was made last Sunday. There is still time for others to give; there is always time to give more. 
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A frequent church-speaker, Presbyterian Mayor Lee has church support. 


er Honor, The Mayor 


Portland’s Dorothy McCullough Lee believes 


women should get out and fight for what they care about 


“Wi VE GoT to get the mayor out.” 
By September of last year, a small 
committee of Portland, Oregon, citizens 
had had enough of the new mayor. It was 
all right, they felt, to promise a cleanup of 
vice, gambling, and other corruption when 
campaign oratory was filling the air. That 
was part of the game of politics. But 
actually keeping that promise after elec- 
was going too far. The new 
mayor had been in office eight months, and 
gone were the good old days when a pay- 
off would fix the police. This new mayor 
was no figurehead; couldn’t be “reached.” 
This cleanup campaign, the committee 
told the press, was driving business out of 
Portland, “If we've got to have some of 
the vices.” one of them said, “let’s have 
them. We've had them since the beginning 


tion—that 
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Ry ERNEST W. PETERSON 
of time.” Definitely, the new chief execu- 
tive had to go. 

The mayor they were out to get was 
frail-looking, 115-pound Dorothy McCull- 
ough Lee, chief executive of Oregon’s me- 
tropolis since New Year’s Day, 1949. 
Portland, like many other American cities, 
had experienced a demoralization of its 
law-enforcement program during the war 
and had never recovered. Mayor Lee, in 
her first months in office, put teeth in the 
city’s statutes and muscles on the arm of 
the law. She fought organized vice, gam- 
bling, taverns that flouted the liquor law. 

The committee, vehemently denying any 
backing from pinball distributors or bet- 
ting tycoons, circulated 250 copies of a 


petition demanding Mayor Lee’s recall. 
The requisite number of signatures would 
force an emergency election. 

But they failed. In the city of half a 
million people, they could not find the 
needed 26,000 to say they were dissatisfied 
with the mayor’s administration. Thus the 
attempt to oust Mrs. Lee amounted to as 
decisive a vote of confidence as any public 
official could hope for. 

Most Portland citizens were not sur- 
prised. Their first woman mayor in his- 
tory had polled 66 percent of the votes, 
against five opponents, in the election in 
1948. Since taking office in the most im- 
portant executive position in America held 
by a woman, Mrs. Lee has fulfilled her 
supporters’ greatest expectations. 

Presbyterian Dorothy Lee, in the best 
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traditions of her Church, believes in mak- 
ing religious principles count in one’s com- 
munity. Her mayoralty landslide in 1948 
had behind it twenty years of public serv- 
ice in the city of Portland. And her 
fellow-citizens know that she does not look 
for the popular side of a question, or the 
safe side, but for the side she can believe 
in. In the Oregon State Legislature she 
fought for civil rights laws for Negroes. 
and against powerful slot machine and race 
treck lobbies. As Public Utilities Com- 
missioner for Portland, she forced the 
traction system to impound large wartime 
earnings for post-war improvement pro- 
grams. Many a practically-minded male 
in Portland had failed to solve the growing 
problem of mosquito-control; Madame 
Commissioner applied r-w War Depart- 
ment methods, and bani-.ied the pest. 

The birth of her political aspirations, 
Mrs. Lee believes, may have occurred 
when, as a girl of thirteen, she sat with 
her father, a rear-admiral in the navy, in 
the halls of Congress listening to debates 
on woman suffrage. But she is in some 
respects an unconventional woman-in-poli- 
tics. For one thing, she says she is not a 
good housekeeper and cook. For another, 
she has never hesitated to tell her age— 
she is forty-eight. 

When working with, or fighting, men, 
Mrs. Lee meets them on their own ground. 

A successful lawyer, she is a master of 
logic and debate. She hammers home her 
points with facts and reason, and has 
never, the New York Times avers, “re- 
sorted to sentiment or tears.” She insists 
she does not go out looking for trouble, 
but admits she enjoys “‘a good fight started 
by the other fellow.” 


No special favors 


Mrs. Lee is not sympathetic with women 
in politics who exploit their sex. When 
news photographers came to take election 
victory pictures, the mayor-to-be told 
them firmly, “No cheesecake.” The 
photographers were disappointed, for Mrs. 
Lee is an attractive woman. 

“A woman may have a figure like 
Venus,” Mayor Lee says, “and bake a 
wonderful chocolate cake, and yet be a 
flop at the City Hall or State Capitol... 
In politics and professional life, a woman 
should not look for special favors because 
of her sex. She should not only not seek 
deferment on the part of men; she should 
not permit it... Participation of women 
in politics, which is so plainly a crying 
need today, should be taken for granted.” 
In her own experience, she adds, she has 
not been aware of discrimination against 
her as a woman; on the other hand, “If 
there was a tendency on the part of men 
associates to defer to me...they soon 
lost it.” 

Portland as the locus of her career was 
determined for Mrs. Lee when, as Dorothy 
McCullough, she went to Yosemite Park 
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to wait on tables between terms at the 
University of California. There she met 
another tabie-waiting student, William 
Scott Lee, who majored in chemical engi- 
neering. After his graduation, Lee was 
employed in the Portland Offices of the 
Standard Oil Company, and married Doro- 
thy McCullough. 

Young Mrs. Lee was glad to settle down 
in a firm American city, for life with 
father had meant following naval orders 
around the world. Dorothy grew up in 
Hawaii, China, Japan, France, Germany, 
Italy, and the Philippines. The first really 
settled life she knew was her student years 
at California. Here she joined a sorority, 
debating and music societies, and the 
Berkeley Presbyterian Church. Her po- 
lemic talents were budding then, and she 
was frequently chosen “preacher” for the 
group of young Presbyterians who toured 
the San Francisco Bay region holding 
services for small churches and other or- 
ganizations. Then as now, she prepared 
her talks carefully, chose pertinent themes, 


and developed them with logical precision. 

On coming to Portland, the Lees joined 
First Presbyterian Church. A few years 
later, their adopted children, David and 
Priscilla, were baptized in the church. It 
would be pleasant to report that her 
Honor the Mayor comes to her pew regu- 
larly every Sunday, but she doesn’t. When 
she’s not there, however, it’s because she 
has accepted a speaking appointment from 
some other church. Mrs. Lee averages two 
pulpit talks a week in churches in the 
Portland area. But she sees that David, 
now twelve years old, and Priscilla, eleven, 
ge to Sunday school every week. 

The pastor of First Church, Dr. Paul 
Wright, counts Mrs. Lee a valuable mem- 
ber of his congregation. “She gives her 
time unstintingly to the church and is with 
us often, both on Sundays--and_ week- 
nights.” At the height of the movement 
to oust the mayor from office, Dr. Wright 
was alarmed for her personal safety, and 
warned her of the danger of driving about 
the city alone. But fear of personal re- 


The mayor keeps her fine mezzo-soprano quiet and lets her daughter, an aspiring 
singer, take the melody. Her son, the accompanist, wants to lead an orchestra. 
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HER HONOR, THE 
prisal from the underside of her city didn’t 
daunt Mrs. Lee; she continued driving her 
familiar little green car, at all hours, 
through the streets of Portland. 

The Lees live in a comfortable, unpre- 
tentious house surrounded by tall firs. 
The Lees’ children, who have lots of 
playmates, keep the place lively, parking 
their bicycles on the front porch right in 
front of the door—just like other kids. 

And they don’t think of their mother as 
the mayor, but just as Mother, asking the 
same questions as other children, but being 
careful not to speak until introduced to a 
guest in the living room. When we called, 
it was the girl who came in first. “Mother, 
may I have something to eat?” To which 
the Mayor replied, “Yes, in just a minute. 
We are going to have a pickup meal to- 
night.” The day was Sunday, and the big 
meal had been eaten at noon. 

Soon the boy dashed into the room, 
football in hand, accompanied by a play- 
mate. He waited for an introduction and 
then asked, “Mother, can Jimmie stay 
with us tonight for supper?” To this ques- 


tion the mayor-mother replied, “Yes, if he 
gets permission from his mother,” where- 
upon two boys dashed for the telephone. 

The projects of Mrs. Lee’s administra- 
tion in office read like a program from the 
sccial action committee of a church. In 
addition to tightening law enforcement, 
she has embarked on a housing program 
for the city; she is delousing the fiscal 
policies of the government; she has re- 
duced by two-thirds the traffic casualties, 
and is working to establish the city-man- 
ager plan of government for Portland. In 
February the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews gave Portland its an- 
nual Community Human Relations award, 
citing the mayor’s Committee on Inter- 
group Relations, for easing interracial ten- 
sion and insuring civil rights for all. 

Women’s part in politics 

Her zeal for democracy in our cities is 
intense. Sixty percent of all Americans 
live in cities, she will point out, yet the 
governing of our cities has been the weak- 
est link in democracy. In improving the 





cities, as well as the country as a whole, 
women must take a much larger part than 
they have in the past, she believes. “Our 
biggest problem is apathy,” she says. “But 
once women take the initiative, they will 
find men willing to help them. Women 
tend to tiptoe around the edges and play 
spectator of the passing parade; they hold 
back actual participation through fear of 
being criticized. It’s no fun to be criti- 
cized,”’ she admits, “but you do live 
through it.” 

She believes that “politics, like all pro- 
fessions, should be sexless, ageless, and 
without concern for race, color, or creed 
... Our nation needs the combined talents 
of both its men and its women. Democra- 
cies can hope to attain their greatest 
strength only when women participate 
fully in their governmental machinery.” 

Even the goal of the entire race—per- 
manent world peace—can never be at- 
tained, Mayor Lee believes, “until women 
occupy policy-making positions all over 
the world in far greater numbers than 
they do today.” 


Mr. Lee stars in the culinary department with specialties like Turkish pilau and the family favorite, split-pea soup. The 
mayor claims she can’t boil water, makes no pretense of being an accomplished housewife, but she works fast in the dishpan. 
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nual meeting the calling of an interfaith 
conference to discuss the hydrogen bomb. 


“This is the hour to listen afresh to 


ae The Hydrogen Bomb: the Word of the God who is the Lord of 





~ Start of a Crusade history. And this is the hour for earnest Mr. Stassen said, “I feel that church 
nts This past month millions of people prayer to Him. For the fate of mankind leadership should think very carefully and 
ra- throughout the world probably felt like is in his hands. . . .” The statement was prayerfully about the moral implication 
est the group of British mothers who paraded _ backed up by a call from the Commission of the hydrogen bomb.” He added that 
ate with their children in silent protest of the Churches on International Affairs the H bomb posed an “almost new moral 
against the making of hydrogen bombs asking Commission members from more question” to peoples of all religions. 
er. and the murdering of their children, or than fifty nations to take the initiative in The Council followed Mr. Stassen’s 
at. like noted atomic scientist Harold Urey, pressing for steps leading to international suggestion by drafting a statement which 
en who said, “Frankly, I’m scared to death. control of the atom and H bombs. asked the Protestant churches’ major in- 
yer Sometimes I feel prayer is the only solu- Ten days before the World Council ter-church agencies to “take steps where- 
saa tion, and I wish I had a direct line to the action, Harold E. Stassen, president of by Protestants, Catholics, and Jews can 
Almighty to ask Him for guidance.” the International Council of Religious  unitedly bring the religious mind and 
The world situation was unbearably Education, proposed at the Council’s an- faith of America to bear upon the formu- 
he tense. The hydrogen bomb announcement lation of policy with regard to the hydro- 
ng and subsequent baleful predictions by gen bomb.” The Council described the 
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scientists of mass destruction and world 
annihilation had hit people hard. This 
news, coupled with the Soviet cold war 
victory in China, U. S. failure to take 
the peace offensive, and the growing fear 
among European nations that their shell- 
pocked ground would first bear the im- 
pact of the H bomb, seemed to indicate 
that some kind of action was imperative. 

As church people know, every 
Christian has a direct line to God for 
guidance—prayer. Next month, the 
Christian peoples of the world will ob- 
serve with prayer the death and Resurrec- 
tion of the Son of God. Last month many 
of these Christians were using this direct 
line to help stop the death and destruc- 
tion of the world. 

Exactly where the moral offensive 
which sprang up last month started is 
not important. The fact that it did start 
is that the Protestant churches of America 
gave it a start is important, too. 

On February 23, the executive com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches 
issued from Geneva an appeal for a “gi- 
gantic new effort for peace.” The World 
Council statement declared, “‘Man’s rebel- 
lion against his creator has reached such 
a point that, unless swayed, it will bring 
self-destruction upon him. . All men 
have responsibilities before God as they 
face the grave issues raised by the hy- 
drogen bomb. . . . The governments of 
the nations have an inescapable responsi- 
bility at this hour. . . . As representatives 
of Christian Churches we appeal for a 
gigantic new effort for peace. . We 
urge the governments to enter into nego- 
tiations once again, and do everything in 
their power to bring the present tragic 
deadlock to an end. 
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West Virginia, New Mexico 


Lead in DP Drive 


The Presbyterian Church’s DP 
committee late last month did some 
figuring to find out exactly where all 
its assurances (1,853 as of March 5) 
were coming from. On the basis of 
one assurance for each 800 communi- 
cant members, the committee dis- 
covered that eight of the thirty-five 
synods participating in the drive had 
already done more than their share to 
see Europe’s homeless Christians get 
a new start in the U.S. 

The eight synods are Montana, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Texas, Washington, West Virginia. 
and Wyoming. West Virginia and 
New Mexico compiled the best rec- 
ords. West Virginia, expected to send 
in around twenty assurances, had sent 
in more than sixty-six by February 
24. New Mexico, counted on for 
around ten, had sent in twenty-six. 

In total number of assurances, 
the Synod of New York continued its 
leadership (P. L. Jan. 21) with a total 
of 302. Pennsylvania was next with 
271, followed by California with 126, 
and Ohio with 122. 

Synods which sent in more than 
twenty assurances through February 
23 were: New Jersey, ninety-four; 
Illinois, ninety; Iowa, seventy; Mich- 
igan, sixty-seven; Kansas, forty-sev- 
en; Minnesota, forty-five; Indiana, 
forty-four; Missouri, — thirty-five; 
Wisconsin, thirty-three; Baltimore, 
twenty-five; Nebraska, twenty-three, 
and Mid-South, twenty-two. 








H bomb as “an issue of life and death for 
the nation, civilization, and all mankind.” 
The statement added, “Above all, 
Christians must not stand before the 
world paralyzed in an hour of crisis, sub- 
missive to the seeming probability of 
widespread or even universal annihilation. 
Secular wisdom or preoccupation with 
political methods are not enough to give 
us the answers we desperately need... . 
Men of religious faith must assemble and 
seek wisdom from Almighty God.” 

At the second annual Church and 
Economic Life Conference in Detroit, 
Michigan, some 450 Protestant leaders in 
business, labor, and agriculture from 
thirty states called for the “widest possible 
-coordination of religious forces in the 
country” to consider the implications of 
atom and H bombs. This action took 
place the day after the International 
Council of Religious Education called for 
an interfaith meeting. 

Earlier the conference heard an appeal 
for Christians “to tackle the hydrogen 
bomb and peace problems from Lutheran 
layman Walter Reuther, president of the 
United Automobile Workers. Mr. Reuth- 
er said that “we have achieved the know- 
how to destroy the world, but we have 
not achieved that sense of moral responsi- 
bility y translate that know-how into 
achievement for peace.” 

The union leader declared that 
“despite the hydrogen bomb, we can 
build a moral equivalent so that men can 
live at peace with one another. We must 
carry our fight for Christianity on an 
affirmative, dynamic basis and mobilize 
men of good will to strive for the good 
things of life in peace and brotherhood. 
The United States, because of its moral 
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and material advantages, has the responsi- 
bility of pointing the way in a twilight 
period when there is neither war nor 
peace. 

“There is a lag between the physical 
and human and social sciences. We have 
learned how to split the atom but we 
haven’t learned how to work with men 

We can’t feed the hungry in a 
world of plenty. . . . Human progress is 
the touchstone on which we can build 
Christian values.” 

In the past month, these voices have 
been multiplied by hundreds of others in 
local churches, councils of churches, pas- 
tors’ conventions, and laymen’s meetings 
like that of the National Council of Pres- 
byterian Men last month in Chicago. On 
February 15, the National Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church called upon 
all Christians to “pray and labor for a 
world at peace, in which, through na- 
tional and spiritual progress, worldwide 
human welfare may be _ increasingly 
achieved.” Last month, Rabbi Israel Ta- 
bak, president of the Rabbinical Council 
of America, issued a statement urging the 
world’s spiritual leaders to “unite into 
one mighty world-wide effort” to halt the 
trend toward self-destruction. 


The Vatican Unbends 


It appears evident this month that the 
Roman Catholic Church needs some help 
in its fight against Communism—help 
from the forces of Christianity which 
the Catholic Church technically does not 
recognize. 

This unprecedented action came on 
February 28 when the Vatican agreed to 
permit Catholics, under limited condi- 
tions, to meet with the representatives of 
Protestant and Orthodox churches. Ac- 
cording to Vatican circles, the move was 
an acknowledgement of a genuine desire 
on the part of the Christian Church to 
combine its activities with those of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the struggle 
against Comraunism. The {ull reaction of 
Protestant and Orthodox lgaders has not 
yet been heard on this assumption. 

The Vatican announcement came 
in the form of a document entitled “in- 
structions to the episcopate on the ecu- 
menical movement.” The ecumenical 
movement is spearheaded today by the 
World Council of Churches. Just before 
the Amsterdam Assembly of the World 
Council in August, 1948, the Vatican 
warned Catholics to stay away from inter- 
faith meetings which discussed questions 
of faith and morals. No Catholics at- 
tended the Amsterdam Assembly. 

The current Vatican pronouncement 
says that the 1948 warning “does not af- 
fect mixed meetings of Catholics arti non- 
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Catholics that do not deal with faith and 
morals, but which discuss the manner in 
which by joining their forces they can 
defend the fundamental principles of na- 
tural law or of the Christian religion 
against the enemies of God which are 
united together.” 

Both laymen and priests will be al- 
lowed to take part in mixed meetings pro- 
vided that matters of faith are not dis- 
cussed and that each Catholic delegate 
receive permission from either the Vati- 
can or his own bishop. Only priests will 
be allowed to attend meetings in which 
non-Catholic theologians take part. Cath- 
olics will also, for the first time, be al- 
lowed to say with non-Catholics the Lord’s 
Prayer and other common prayers. 


Labor and the Church: 
New Hat in the Ring 


A new hat seems to be headed for the 
ring where labor, management, and the 
government were slugging it out over the 
crippling coal strike earlier this month. 

It belongs to the Protestant Church, 
which, far from looking for a fight, was 
looking for a job as unofficial referee in 
the nation’s industrial battles. 


Dr. John W. McConnell, professor 
of industrial and labor relations at Cor- 
nell University, sees the place of the 
church in industrial relations as the com- 
mon meeting ground for management and 
labor. “The church,” he says, “might 
well serve as a much-needed avenue of 
communication between widely separated 
groups and identify the separated groups 
with common moral and ethical stand- 
ards and social responsibilities which 
transcend the narrow selfish interests of 
particular organizations.” 

Four steps toward action in the field 
of industrial relations have been made 
by Protestant groups recently. 

One is a Protestant Labor School that 
opened last month in New York City un- 
der the sponsorship of the Staten Island 
Division of the New York city Protestant 
Council. 

Undertaken after conferences between 
church leaders and local trade union of- 
ficials, the school will conduct courses in- 
tended to help meet the common problems 
of labor groups. 

The new school follows a pattern set 
last year at the Presbyterian Labor Tem- 
ple in New York, where lectures on the 
Taft-Hartley Law, Housing, unionism, so- 
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Churches bring economic leaders together. Speakers at recent Church and Economic 
Life conference included (from left): Hershel Newsome of the National Grange; 
Noel Sargent, National Association of Manufacturers; Walter Reuther, United 
Automobile Workers, and George Harrison, Rail and Steamship Clerk Brotherhood. 


cial insurance, and the relation of religion 
to labor were given. The Labor Temple 
classes were requested by a group of tele- 
phone workers and members of a CIO 
local. 

Among the pioneers of this educa- 
tional movement is the Presbyterian 
Church, which established the Presbyter- 
ian Institute of Industrial Relations at 
the Labor Temple in 1943. In 1946, the 
Presbyterian college and seminary at 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, held a seven- 
week series of classes for labor union 
leaders. Bloomfield Seminary has also 
trained industrial chaplains. 

Before then, the only labor schools to 
train workers and labor leaders in Chris- 
tian trade principles were those initiated 
by Roman Catholic groups, notably the 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists 
and the Society of Jesus (Jesuits), both of 
which have been expanding their labor 
guidance projects on a nation-wide scale. 
The ACTU now has some twenty-five 
labor schools in key cities, and the Jesuits 
have about fifteen. 

A second Protestant move into the labor 
field was made in Columbus, Ohio, re- 
cently, where a group at the Home Mis- 
sions Congress proposed to create a “spe- 
cialized corps” of ministers who would 
spend at least six months of every four 
years in some job other than their min- 
isterial profession. 

Under the plan, seminary students 
interested in the industrial field would 
study working conditions by taking part- 
time manual labor jobs while in school. 
After ordination, they would spend at 
least six months every four years at some 
job in order to keep in touch with indus- 
trial workers and low-income groups. 

Another step is being taken by the 
Methodist Council of Bishops. It has a 
plan underway to recruit fifty young Prot- 
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estants each year who, after proper train- 
ing, would spread the Christian message 
as workers in factories and mines and as 
members of labor unions. (P.L., Feb. 18). 

In addition, numerous Protestant groups 
are conducting workshops and seminars 
on industrial relations. Among the groups 
are the National Religion and Labor 
Foundation, Duke University Divinity 
School, the Religion and Labor Fellow- 
ship of the Greater Little Rock (Arkan- 
sas) Ministerial Alliance, the Industrial 
Relations Institute for Church Leaders in 
Madison, Wisconsin, and the Federal 
Council of Churches, through its De- 
partment of the Church and Economic 
Life (see page 11). 

Federal Council seminars have in- 
cluded meetings with the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, the American 
Economics Association, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, the American 
Federation of Labor, and a national co- 
operative group. 


Protestant DP Head Hits 
Slowdown on Arrivals 
Presbyterians and other Protestants 
who are wondering why they have to wait 
so long to get displaced persons after send- 
ing in assurances were given a couple of 
forthright answers last month by a man 
who knows what he is talking about. 
Roland Elliott, director of the DP pro- 
gram for Church World Service, said that 
“the whole DP program has been serious- 
ly embarrassed by the ‘slow-down’ or- 
dered by the U. S. DP Commission to 
correct to 30 percent the number of agri- 
cultural workers required by the present 
law.” He added that attacks by DP foe 
Senator Pat McCarran had also contrib- 
uted to the slow-down. Senator McCar- 
ran, chairman of the Senate Judiciary 


NEWS 


Committee, has charged without founda- 
tion that Communists and other undesir- 
able aliens were coming to this country 
in the guise of DPs. 

“It is clear,” Mr. Elliott declared. 
“that Senator McCarran’s attacks on the 
thoroughness of overseas screening—not- 
ably unsupported by any of the non-par- 
tisan American voluntary agencies work- 
ing on DP emigration—have made all gov- 
ernment agents more cautious and there- 
fore have contributed to this serious, 
wholly unnecessary, and costly  slow- 
down.” 

Mr. Elliott stated further, “The sena- 
tor’s charge of widespread use of fraudu- 
lent documents by DPs to prove their 
eligibility for U. S. immigration indicates 
the final low of desperation his obstruc- 
tionism has reached.” The Protestant DP 
director said that the current DP law al- 
lowing only 30 percent of all refugees 
coming to the U. S. to be farmers was 
holding back many much-needed men. 


— ° ° 
Religion in Education: 
Victory in New Jersey 

Opponents of the secularism that is 
growing in the nation’s public schools won 
an important victory last month in New 
Jersey when State Superior Court Judge 
Robert H. Davidson ruled there is noth- 
ing unconstitutional about the law which 
requires Bible reading at the opening of 
each public school day. 

Judge Davidson denied an injunc- 
tion sought by Mrs. Anna E. Klein, mother 
of a seventeen-year-old Hawthorne, New 
Jersey high school girl, and Donald R. 
Doremus of East Rutherford, a director 
of the United Secularists of America. 
which would have forbidden teachers in 
Hawthorne from reading the Bible to 
their classes. 

In his decision Judge Davidson said: 
“A repetition of the Lord’s Prayer with- 
out comment or remark, and a reading 
from the Old Testament of the Holy Bi- 
ble without comment, as the book best 
adapted from which to teach children and 
youth the principles of piety, justice, and 
a sacred regard for truth, love for their 
country, humanity, and a universal bene- 
volence, are certainly not designed to in- 
culcate any particular dogma, creed, be- 
lief, or mode of worship, and accordingly 
the provisions of the New Jersey statute 
under review do not contravene the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments of the 
United States Constitution.” 

The plaintiffs had argued that the 
reading was religious education with an 
expressed preference for one or more sects 
over others and was a violation of the 
principle of separation of Church and 
State. 
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@ Report from Italy 


Freedom on paper is not enough 


T HE AMERICAN SECULAR PRESS has recently taken much 
interest in the stoning in Italy of American Churches 
of Christ missionaries. These missionaries had recently 
opened a school and started rehabilitation work in Frascati, 
a little town near Rome. Opposition was soon organized 
by the local Roman Catholic clergy, which resulted in ston- 
ing, threatening the mission workers, and starting public 
disputes. As far as the Italian police were concerned, we 
believe that they had no real intention to persecute or to 
hinder the mission work: they just faced the trouble with 
the usual misunderstanding of, and negligence towards, 
Protestant rights. 

It is always the same old story. When the Gospel is 
preached, many people take interest in it, but soon anti- 
Protestant speech and slander encourage violence. The 
only difference is that this time the victims were Ameri- 
cans, and they informed their government. In answer to 
that, the Italian Interior Minister, Mr. Scelba, in order to 
excuse this situation, indicated that Protestants in Italy 
were Communists. 

The problem of religious freedom in Italy is again before 
us. We cannot say that Italian Protestants are persecuted, 
but they do not have real freedom of religion. People are 
allowed, although it is considered dangerous, to become 
Protestants. Every attempt to present the Gospel to the 
people is looked upon unfavorably. 


Religious Freedom According to the Laws 


The Italian Constitution assures freedom to every kind 
of cult, but it does not warrant to them equality before 
the law. Roman Catholicism holds a preferential and 
in some cases, as for instance marriage laws, a dominant 
position. Therefore, an offense to a non-Catholic reli- 
gion is not considered so seriously by the laws, and in 
some cases not punished at all. Roman Catholic church 
buildings destroyed by the war were rebuilt by public 
funds, while no help was given for non-Catholic church 
buildings, though all Italians pay the same taxes. The 
Fascist restrictive laws on public liberties have not yet 
been officially abrogated, and there are always officers will- 
ing to enforce them in order to handicap Protestants. 

Two years have gone by since the Federal Council of 
Protestant Churches in Italy applied to the government to 
obtain a ruling on the rights of Protestants under the Con- 
stitution. But the government has not yet satisfied the 
request, as it prefers to maintain an ambiguous situation. 
Actually, the Communists enjoy far wider freedom than 
the Protestants. 

As an apology for the Frascati events, Interior Minister 
Scelba said that the Churches of Christ workers, as well as 
Italian Protestants, were compromised with Communism. 
He did so because he knew the impact of the Communist 
problem on America. He tried to divert public opinion 
away from religious intolerance. Seven years ago the 
Protestants were in the same way charged with being 
American spies against Fascism. After the war the charge 
was that Protestants were friends of the Nazis. As Protes- 


tantism is but little known in Italy, it is constantly being 
made the ally of Public Enemy No. 1 of the moment. 

Italian Protestants are certainly not Communists. After 
Scelba’s statement, the Federal Council of Protestant 
Churches in Italy, in an official communication, affirmed 
once more that the Italian Protestantism does not foster 
or encourage any political ideology (P.L., Feb. 18). The 
statement protested against every attempt to throw on 
Italian Protestantism, by absolutely unfounded charges, 
the suspicion of political contaminations. This declaration 
is the truth. A large number, about one-third, of the Ital- 
ian people, live more or less in the orbit of Communism. 
It would be therefore easy to make profit of their anti- 
Catholic feelings in order to extend Protestantism. But no 
Protestant church or movement does anything like that. 
On the contrary, a serious personal Christian faith is al- 
ways required to become a Protestant, and this puts the 
matter of Protestant evangelism above any political trend 
or effort. People from right and left happened to find a 
mutual understanding and unity. They became aware that 
there was no need to support Catholic totalitarianism in 
order to escape Communism. 

We can add to this that official Communist circles look 
suspiciously at Italian Protestantism. In connection with 
the Frascati events, the Communist paper L’Unita raised 
the question that the Churches of Christ missionaries 
could be spies from America, who came in support of the 
Atlantic Pact, and that the evangelization was just a pre- 
tense to get into the Communist sections. Italian Protes- 
tantism is suspected from both sides and must therefore 
be on the watch on both fronts. 


A Choice between Black and Red 


The charge of the Minister of Interior about existing 
relationships between Protestantism and Communism is 
important, however, as it points out the general trend of 
Italian public opinion: everything is simplified to a choice 
between pro- or anti-Communism. As the Protestants are 
not for the Vatican, they are supposed to be Communists. 
In his address for the opening of the Holy Year, the Pope 
said in effect, just the contrary: “As the Protestants are 
anti-Communists as we are, they ought to come back into 
the Catholic Church.” In both cases there is the same 
bias: what is not black is red; what is not red must be- 
come black. But it is wrong to believe that the only way 
to save the future of mankind should be the fight against 
Communism on a political or even military basis. We be- 
lieve that the Christian Church is still able to cast a bridge 
over all divisions and that her duty is still the proclamation 
of the Gospel to all men, whatever their race or language 
or political opinions may be. We are sure that the poisons 
of atheism and secularism will be destroyed as soon as all 
men turn their souls to God in Jesus Christ. 

Italian Protestantism goes on its way and answers the 
appeals from whatever side they may come. There are 
typical middle class as well as working class congregations, 
but both receive the same Gospel.—Grorcro GIRARDET 
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Medicine Hunt 


Instead of raising money by means of 
dinners, canvasses, and programs, a Pres- 
byterian Young Adults group decided to 
do something different. Members launched 
a medicine hunt that netted them $3,000 
worth of pills and potions which they sent 
to a medical missionary in Guatemala. 

The young people were members of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. The medical missionary 
whose supply they replenished was Dr. 
Calvin P. Wallis, of Guatemala City. 


Determined to do something big for 
foreign missions, the Oklahomans noti- 


fied two hundred physicians that they were 
going to solicit them for free medicine. 
Response was so good they collected all 
they could handle without visiting every 
doctor notified. Much of the medicine 
given to them was from free samples sent 
to doctors by medical supply companies. 

Approximately thirty boxes of bot- 
tles and jars, ranging from penicillin to 
baby food, have been sent so far. The 
postage and packaging costs were paid for 
in part by the $30 proceeds of a rummage 
sale which the group held during the 
medicine solicitation. Members are proud 
of the success of their project, but they 
confess the idea wasn’t original with them. 
They heard about a similar effort by a 
Colorado Young Adults group. The medi- 
cine collected by the Colorado group has 
already saved the lives of at least two 
people. 





Education Directors 


Hold First Meeting 

Helen Cellar of Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
understandably happy last month. As act- 
ing head of the Presbyterian Church’s 
National Association of Directors of Re- 
ligious Education, she had expected only 
a few dozen Association members to at- 
tend the group’s first national meeting in 
Columbus February 11. But instead of 
the thirty or forty expected, 122 members 
from twenty-two states showed up for the 





two-day meeting. The group represented 
@nore than half of the total membership of 


@his new organization for the Church’s pro- | 


fessional directors of Christian Education. 

Study and discussion of the Chris- 
tian Education director’s job in the small, 
the metropolitan, and the suburban church 
was one of the highlights of the meeting. 
Also discussed were new techniques in | 
leadership education and future plans for 
new curriculum work. The group voted to | 
change its name to the National Associa- 
tion of Directors of Christian Education, 
and to call themselves directors of Chris- 
tian Education rather than religious edu- 
cation. Business sessions dealt with clari- | 
fying eligibility rules for association mem- 
bership. Plans were also made to develop 
regional associations throughout the coun- 
try to supplement the work of the nation- 
al body. 

Miss Cellar, director of Christian Educa- | 
tion of Knox Presbyterian Church in Cin- | 
cinnati, was elected president of the group, | 
Miss Dorothy Zinser of Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin, was elected vice-president, and Miss 
Helen Fields of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- | 








Headache. President Ruth Swingle of Oklahoma City Young Adults has packing 
problems with the $3,000 worth of medicine her group collected for Guatemalans. 
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AGREEMENTS 


SAFETY: “Your financial statements reveal solid 
financial footings and careful administration.” 


LIBERAL, STEADY INCOME: “Your plan provides 
for the permanent and final investment of 
funds, so that the donor is assured of a liberal 
and reliable income until death closes the 
contract.” 


FREEDOM FROM WORRY, LONGER LIFE: “The 
freedom from worry and the satisfaction which 
have come to me since placing my money in 
the Bible Cause have added to my years.” 


CONVENIENCE: “Your Annuity Plan enables 
me to be the Executor of my own Will, while 
at the same time I have a nice addition to my 
income, which requires no attention from me.” 


AIDING A GREAT CHRISTIAN CAUSE: “The 
Society’s work is second to none in furthering 
Christ’s kingdom upon the earth.” 

LEARN how you too may give and receive gen- 
erously at the same time, and receive certain 
tax exemptions. Send today for a most in- 
teresting booklet, “A Gift That Lives.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY WITHOUT FAIL! 
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Modern Michigan Resort 


5 Beautiful lakes—Ten insulated and 
heated cottages, sleeping accommodations 
for sixty. Restaurant, warehouse, laun- 
dry, vocational shop, swimming pool, 
sand beaches, boats, motors, docks. 
Total 18 buildings, 200 acres woods. Ideal 
for boys camp, Church, Business or Fra- 
ternal group. $60,000 half cash, Write 


JOHN WILSON 
P.O. Box 133 Grand Rapids, Michigan 




















American and 
English 
CHURCH ART 


® Lighting Fixtures 
® Stained Glass 

®@ Genuine Carillons 
® Carved Woodwork 
© Embroideries 

@ Silver 


inspired designs and expert 
craftsmanship in furnishings of 
distinction by 


J. WIPPELL & CO., Ltd., 


Exeter, England 


STUDIOS OF GEORGE L. PAYNE, 


Paterson, N. J. 1 
Brochures and yw 
special designs 

submitted on request. a 
Please address 

inquiries to. 


lw 


GPORGE L. PAYNE 


15. PRINCE ST., 
PATERSON 8, N. J. 












1 Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 
Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-58 Independence Bidg. Colorado Springs, Colo. 





ROBES 


Chotr and 
Pulbait 


NYLON and many 
other fine materials, 
reasonably priced. 
Write for catalogue 
C-20 (choir robes); 
J-20 (junior robes); 
P.20 (pulpit robes), 
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Eajtained Glass, 


WwInDOwSs 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochvre, ‘‘Stained Glass."’ 

We can also meet all your needs 


in church furnishings, including NC i\i, / 
engrossed Books of Remembrance, ae 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES. INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 













vania, secretary. Mr. Robert Scanland of 
Webster Groves, Missouri, was reelected 
treasurer. Ohio had the largest represen- 
tation at the meeting, with nineteen dele- 
gates registered. The Reverend Willis E. 
| Plapp of First Church, Albuquerque, New 
| Mexico, traveled farthest to attend. 


Indian Aid Bill 


Passes Congress 

There was good news for America’s 
long-suffering Navajo and Hopi Indians 
last month. Both Houses of Congress 





| voted approval of the $88,570,000 Indian 


| rehabilitation bill minus the provisio 
| which drew a presidential veto last year. 
| The bill is regarded not only as an attack 
upon the unfortunate Indian situation but 
as the first important step in the eventual 
| self-support and full citizenship of the 
thousands of Indians on western reserva- 
| tions. The measure, however, only author- 
| izes the expenditure of the $88,570,000. 


| | The actual funds will still have to be ap- 


propriated after President Truman signs 
the current bill. 

Expenditures authorized include $20,- 
000,000 for roads; $25,000,000 for 
schools; $10,000,000 for soil and water 
conservation; $9,000,000 for irrigation 
works; $2,500,000 for water supplies; 
$4,750,000 for medical and hospital ser- 
vices and equipment, and $820,000 for 
housing. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Brotherhood Briefs 


During Brotherhood Week last month 
tribute was paid to churches, societies, 
and individuals who promoted by practice 
understanding among racial and religious 
groups. 

One of these societies, a lay organiza- 
| tion, brought to citizens of Syracuse, New 
| York, a series of forums on the social 
| justice beliefs of the three major faiths. 
| Citizens Foundation, in its third year, is 
| composed of 126 laymen—educators, law- 
| yers, insurance, and business men. The 
forums were arranged by the Foundation’s 
Religious Cooperation Committee, of 
which Presbyterian Pastor Arthur Mielke 
of Park Central Church is a member. 

Pastor-emeritus Alfred Sadler of Jer- 
sey City’s First Presbyterian Church has 
been named the “man who has best exem- 
plified the spirit of brotherhood in Jer- 
sey City.” He was given the Brotherhood 
Award, presented annually by the Jewish 
organization, B’nai B’rith, in connection 
with Brotherhood Week, of which he was 
the local chairman. He has been mod- 
erator of the Jersey City Presbytery and 
has been active in scores of community 








| drives. 


There’s no room for prejudice in the 
| Cub Scout pack sponsored by First Pres- 
| byterian Church, Newton, Iowa. One of 
| the dens has a Jewish den mother, a Rom- 





an Catholic boy as den chief, and a gen- 
eral membership of several Protestants. 
including one Negro. 

In Chicago, the Reverend Dr. Herbert 
H. Hugo, pastor of Central Presbyterian 
Church (P. L., Feb. 19, ’49), told a meet- 
ing of the Church Federation of Greater 
Chicago recently how his church success- 
fully absorbs large numbers of Negroes. 


Ku Klux Klan: Close, 
But Not Enough 

Churchmen and Christian citizens in the 
State of Georgia will have to wait another 
long year before they can again attempt 
to unmask the Ku Klux Klan. But this 
year they did better than in 1949. 

The Georgia House of Representatives 
last month killed, for the second year in 
a row, a church-sponsored bill to unmask 
the state’s hooded hatemongers. 

Backers of the measure failed to get 
enough votes to place the law on the 
house calendar. The vote was 114 for, and 
forty-five against. The measure needed 
a two-thirds vote of 137 to go on the 
agenda. Forty-six legislators didn’t vote. 

Last year (P. L., Feb. 5, ’49), the vote 
was eighty-nine to sixty-five against the 
measure. Fifty-one state lawmakers did 
not vote. Representative John Greer of 
Lanier County, chief author of the bill, 
commented after the vote, “A similar bill 
will be introduced in the next session of 
the General Assembly.” 


New Homes, New Friends 


Sometime in the very near future, per- 
haps tomorrow, the Presbyterian Church 
will reach and pass one of its most im- 
portant post-war goals—the 2,000 assur- 
ances for displaced persons. For the past 
few months, churches and church mem- 
bers from every part of the U. S. have 
been giving of their time, labor. love, and 
money to make this drive an unqualified 
success. For many of these people, the 
drive to send in forms has been rewarded 
and the families have arrived. Here are 
a few of the many stories of drives and 
arrivals in the recent record-breaking 
months of the DP campaign: 

In Syracuse, New York, an emergency 
committee on the placement of displaced 
persons was organized late last fall by the 
Presbytery of Syracuse. The group has 
become a clearing house for information 
on jobs, housing, and orientation for in- 
terested churches and individuals in the 
Syracuse area, and has helped the Presby- 
tery to send in more than forty assur- 
ances. The group was the first of its kind 
in the Synod of New York. } 

One of its most important jobs now Is 
taking care of “emergency” families who 
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come into Church World Service head- 
quarters in New York only to find that 
their original assurances have fallen 
through. The Syracuse group has ar- 
ranged to take at least two of these fami- 
lies already in cooperation with Syra- 
cuse’s Elmwood Presbyterian Church, 
which has made over its basement into 
apartments for DPs. The fact that the 
families weren’t even Protestant didn’t 
make any difference to the Syracuse Pres- 
byterians. 

Their emphasis is on help first and 
questions later. Three weeks after the 
Russian Orthodox-Catholic Bereginsky 
family arrived, the elders and pastors of 
the presbytery heard a short talk by Lyd- 


ia Bereginsky, the family’s pretty, twen- 
ty-two-year-old eldest daughter. Lydia 
told her new neighbors, “We like the 











Judy 


Gibson, Westminster Fellowship 
leader of the Broad Street Presbyterian 
Church in Columbus, hands $100 check 
to church DP chairman Stanley Coffman. 


Presbyterian church. We go on Sundays, 
and everybody is so kind to us. And we 
want to be good Presbyterians—for al- 
ways.” 

In Columbus, Ohio, 
byterian churches have been busy with 
drives and arrivals. Members of the 
Broad Street church’s Westminster Fel- 
lowship raised $100 to help bring a DP 
family to Columbus by selling 200 sub- 
scriptions to PRESBYTERIAN Lire. The 
money raised by the young people repre- 
sented commissions on the P.L. subscrip- 
tions. Miss Judy Gibson, Westminster 
Fellowship head, said about the cam- 
paign, which took only two days, “It was 
the finest experience we’ve had in work- 
ing together for something worthwhile. It 
was good for us, and I think good for our 
church, and I hope good for some dis- 
placed family in Europe which may now 
come over and join us.” 

In Columbus’s Indianola 
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at least two Pres- 


Presbyterian 
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Church, at least two DP families have al- 
ready arrived. They included two grand- 
mothers and a nine-month-old baby. Al- 
though the families were not Presbyter- 
ian, it was not long before they asked to 
join the church. Pastor Frederick Chris- 
tian said about his church’s experience 
with the families, “We can never be grate- 
ful enough to God for what he has done 
for us.” 

The arrival of DP families has just 
started the helpful work of Presbyterians 
in many churches. In Greenville, Ohio, 
members of the First Presbyterian Church 
have been conducting weekly classes in 
English and citizenship for all the former 
refugee families in the community, re- 
gardless of sponsorship. The church is 
also providing transportation to and from 
the classes. 

Presbyterian churches and congrega- 
tions aren’t the only ones that are doing 
more than their share in helping refugee 
families find new homes. The Presbyterian 
Orphanage of Missouri at Farmington has 
sent in assurances for eighteen families. 


FIVE MINUTES A DAY 
With the Bible, The Saints and 
Verses from many sources. 
AN ANTHOLOGY 
Compiled by Robert Elliott Speer 
For his own use and published by 
The Westminster Press 
For sale at all their bookstores. 














At least four families have arrived already | 


and are settled in homes near Farmington. 


Good Idea from Utica 


The congregation of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Utica, New York, is 
proud of the record of the Reverend Dr. 
Lowell Ditzen, who has been a very busy 


man in the more than six years that he | 


has been their pastor. 


A scroll, presented to him recently by | 
| 


the Utica church session, expressed the 


congregation’s pride in his achievements | 


and seemed like a good idea for other 
sessions whose ministers are doing good 
jobs. The scroll stated in part: 

“During your ministry, 720 members 
have been added to the church rolls, bring- 
ing the total to 1,594 which is by far the 
largest membership in our church’s 155- 
year history. 

“The annual Benevolence Fund aas in- 
creased from $6,100 a year to $14,300, or 
more than 234 percent. 

“The Restoration Fund for world relief 
and Christian restoration has been over- 
subscribed and paid to a total of $20,- 
140.92. 

“During this progress, the physical 
properties and financial position of the 
Church have, likewise, greatly improved. 
For example, the church mortgage has 
been reduced from $58,000 to $9,100, a 
net decrease of $48.000. ... 

“This Church is indeed proud that the 
sermon you preached on the occasion of 
the 300th anniversary of Westminster As- 
sembly (1943) received first honors in 
a contest among 9,500 ministers. 

“Your appointment as one of ten Pres- 
byterians to the College of Preachers at 
the Washington Cathedral in 1945, your 
election as one of fifteen ministers from 
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nationally-advertised 
Rayon Underthings direct 
from Grethline Mills’ Stores at WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES! Yes, GRETHLINE SAVES 
YOU AT LEAST 25% on every dollar you 
spend! Money-back , Guarantee on ail 
merchandise! WE PAY POSTAGE! 


buy 


Church Groups, Clubs, Organiza- 
tions raise funds easily and quick- 
ly—EARN EXTRA MONEY! Of- 
fice and Factory Workers SAVE 
MONEY—Buy at WHOLESALE 
PRICES and divide the savings! 






Wholesale 
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ACT NOW! Many have Saved and Made 
Money this way. Send for FREE Whole- 
sale Price List and Selling Plan TODAY! 
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KENNETH L. THORN 
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Use this friendly, preven method to make 
an extra income. No . rience needed. 
Just show glorious $1 Assortment of 14 
Religious Greeting Cards with appropri- 
ate Seripture quotation for Birthdays, 
other events. Friends buy fast. Youmake 
up to 50c! Also Gift Wraps, Scented Sta- 
tionery, Eastern Star, etallies, Secret 
Pal, many more. Start earning now. 
Write for Samples on approval. 


ORGANIZATIONS! CHURCH GROUPS! SOR 
Let these lovely Greeting Card Assort- ii - 
ments bring the extra do! _- &.. you need. with 
Members have fun showing Samples to 

friends . . . your treasury prospers! Send SAMPLES 
for special fund- -raising plan. Write now! r j 
MIDWEST CARD CO., Dept. 48-W easeee” 
415 WN. Sth ST.. ST. Lours 1, mo. 
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MY WORKBOOK 
Correlates the work in the handbook — 16 
pages of questions, color work, patterns, 
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(4) Age 12 
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(A comprehensive Course for all Schools) 


all-Bible Daily Vacation Bible 
in ready-to-use form. Over 


At last the 
School course 


complete 
schedule 
eight thousand schools have used this course with 
Each 


Handwork, memory work and lesson 


complete satisfaction. year in demand more 
than ever before. 
material suitably chosen for ages 4 to 18 are based 
on Old Testament Stories, the Life of Christ and 
“Early Apostolic History of the Life of Paul." Ob- 
handwork patterns, choruses, missionary 
teaching follow-up sugges- 
supplementary helps . . . all are 
included in the course. And best of all — it is Bible- 
centered! Order this proven course for your 
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Wisconsin Paper & Products Co. 
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11 beautiful pictures that bring 
Dr. Fuller and his entire group 
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beloved radio friends and sing 
with them, 
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Compiled by Dr. Charles E. Fuller and H. Leland Green 
Now you can join the choir and congregation of the 
Old Fashioned Revival Hour Broadcast. This new book 
contains words and music to 128 favorite songs you 
hear each week. Increases your enjoyment and bless- 
ings from the program. Wonderful for group singing. 


MAIN OPFICE: 
161 Ninte Stacet 
Winona Lake, Inviana 





Get your copy today... 

132 pages, two-color paper cover, Perma-Plastic binding lets 
book open flat. Buy at your local music or Book and Bible 
store, or ORDER DIRECT, 60c prepaid. 


RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK COMPANY 


WESTERN BRANCH: 
1151 E. Hyve Px. Buivo. 
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NEWS 


the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. to at- 
tend the World Council of Churches ijn 
Amsterdam, Holland, and the meetings of 
the Reformed Churches of the World held 
in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1948, were de- 
serving tributes. 

“Your selection as one of two ministers 
from the United States to attend the 
Ecumenical Institute at Celigny, Switzer- 
land, in 1949, and your appointment by the 
Federal Council of Churches as exchange 
minister in England, Scotland, and France 
together with voluntary preaching in the 
German refugee camps has further ex- 
tended your national and international 
influence.” 


Of People and Places 


@ Last month an old Presbyterian church 
began a year-long 200th anniversary ob- 
servance of the granting of its charter by 
King George II of England. It is the little 
church at Shrewsbury, New Jersey, 
founded in 1732 and chartered eighteen 
years later. Speaker at last month’s ob- 
servance was the Reverend Charles A. 
Ross of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

@ Nebraska Presbyterians are cele- 
brating one hundred years of organized 
Presbyterian church life in their state. 
The anniversary committee. headed by the 
Reverend J. W. Pressly of Omaha, plans 
a caravan this fall from Scottsbluff east- 
ward to Bellevue, with services at cities 
along the way. 

@ Huron College’s third mid-year convo- 
cation was a success last month despite 
South Dakota’s sub-zero weather. Dr. 
Wilbur LaRoe. Jr., ex-Moderator of the 
General Assembly, spoke. 

@ A “know-your-church” series of mid- 
week services is now in progress at West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. 

@ When members of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Hopewell, New Jer- 
sey, decided to build a fellowship hall to 
house their growing church school, they 
wondered how they were going to begin 
raising the $40,000. But cooperation be- 
tween a local manufacturing firm and the 
church Couples’ Club soon channeled $600 
into the fund. The factory paid club mem- 
bers that amount in return for filling sixty 
thousand envelopes. 

@ The Reverend Dr. Harold H. Baldwin, 
executive of the Presbytery of Roches- 
ter, New York, recently was appointed 
secretary of the Department of City and 
Industrial Work of the Board of National 
Missions. He succeeds the Reverend Dr. 
J. A. Long, now on the faculty of San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, San An- 
selmo, California. 

@ Christ Presbyterian Church, Bay- 
onne, New Jersey, recently paid tribute 
to Scotsmen by sponsoring a Robert Burns 
Night service. 
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B* THE TIME this article is published, I 
shall have passed my fortieth birth- 
day. I will not in these lines be able to re- 
port my sensations on the fateful evening. 
But one advantage in my entrance into 
post-forty is that I have directed, over the 
past two years, a research study about 
older people in relation to the church. 
And the findings of that study make me 
feel better than I did before about going 
into the second half of life. 

Our study was about people over sixty. 
We found out much about what their 
problems are, and what the church and 
pastor can do to help them make the older 
years abundant and inwardly fruitful. But 
we learned something else as a by-product 
—how to get ready for old age. Here are 
some of the points that struck me most. 


Throw away the moth balls 


Take out the gag and talk about old age 
before you get there. I am astonished at 
the hesitation so many people seem to 
have to talk about old age, to speak freely 
and without feeling the subject must be 
humorous. And when the topic must be 
mentioned, it is often only in euphemisms, 
like the “golden years,”’ which suggest that 
it cannot be looked at squarely. 

So long as we tried not to talk at all 
about sex, or to do so only indirectly, we 
were never quite sure where we were with 
that subject. Very real gains have come 
out of considering sex as a subject that 
can be discussed in the home and class- 
room and not solely in the alley. 

There is an important psychological rea- 
son why we should be able to talk about 
old age. For then we can define it, look at 
it, and see the dangers and difficulties it 
represents—instead of being haunted by 
vague anxiety, as if it were something 
shadowy and therefore more terrible than 
it needs to be. In addition, looking square- 
ly at old age is the only way each of us 
can tell what he needs to do to prepare 
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himself for it. He may feel there is noth- 
ing he can do about it. But there is. 


Take a gerontological inventory 


This is just a fancy way of saying it’s a 
good idea to take stock of the assets, which 
will help us on into older years, and of 
the particular liabilities which we may well 
be able to attack from now on. Forty is 
a good age to start. But if we’re older, 
that’s no excuse for not starting now. 

A medical checkup is clearly called for. 
The specialty of medicine which deals with 
health and disease in older people is geriat- 
rics, and an increasing number of doctors 
are preparing themselves to be geria- 
tricians. Your doctor will look you over 
and tell you what ills you have, if any. 
But don’t let him stop there. 

Ask the doctor something like this. 
“From what you know about my health 
record, and about me personally, are there 
kinds of ills which I should be especially 
careful about? Do I look like the kind of 
fellow who should take precautions against 
heart disease, or am I a stomach ulcer 
type, or something else? 

“And another thing, doctor, give me 
seme idea of the kind of eating and acting 
I ought to do during the next few years.” 
In other words, don’t stop when the doctor 
tells you a whole list of things you don’t 
have. Get him to prescribe for your 
health. 


Financial planning 


Until age forty, most people consider 
that the financial undergirding to their 
living will get better, in spite of some set- 
backs. Probably some life insurance has 
been taken out in earlier years, but the 
insurance program may never have been 
reviewed. Forty is a good time to review 
insurance and general financial planning, 


with someone you know and trust such as 
your insurance adviser, your banker, or 
someone else of competence and character. 

It is not reassuring to know that today 
only about one-fourth of the people over 
sixty-five are entirely self-supporting from 
capital, earnings, or pensions and insur- 
ance. Average payments at present under 
the Old Age and Survivors’ provisions of 
the Social Security laws are only twenty- 
five dollars a month. This poses a tre- 
mendous social problem, not solely one for 
the individual. But persons who begin 
financial planning in time can help both 
themselves and society. 

When it comes to the personal and 
spiritual outlook on life, our study shows 
it to be literally more important than any- 
thing else, and not nearly so easy to take 
inventory on. But it can be done. Start by 
yourself, with a pencil and paper if that’s 
the way your mind works. If that process 
only worries you, try going over it witl a 
friend, or your minister. 


Change of pace 


What should you ask yourself? Some- 
thing like this. How many baskets are my 
eggs in? Are my interests and activities all 
of one kind? Do I feel comfortable only 
when I’m working at something, or can I 
relax also? Or do I put all work under the 
same heading and dislike it? Do I balance 
watching and participating, in my relaxa- 
tion? Do I like spending time with people, 
or do I feel comfortable only when I’m 
alone? Can I do both? Am I moral with- 
out being smug and preoccupied with 
morality at the expense of other things? 
What kind of patterns of personality and 
activity and interest do I have, and do 
they have enough “change of pace” to 
keep me going for another forty years or 
so? 

These questions merely suggest the 
kinds of things we may ask ourselves. The 
fact is that most of us tend to get biased, 
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GROWING OLDER 


one-sided, from force of circumstance as 
well as from choice. But old age apparent- 
ly abhors a bias as nature does a vacuum. 
Many diseases which people get in older 
years are not the product of older years 
nearly so much as of living on only one 
side of our personality at the expense of 
others. Heart disease, for example, seems 
to be found more often in people who 
stress the “executive” and aggressive as- 
pect of their personality at the expense of 
the more relaxed and gentle appreciations 
of life. 

By the time we are forty, a direct look 
at ourselves in this way can often suggest 
how we can proceed to broaden our inter- 
ests without a complete revolution in our 
lives. For instance, suppose a man tells 
himself honestly that he is really happy 
only when he is driving hard toward some 
objective. That’s a bias, and it happens to 
be the kind which, if it dominates him, is 
very likely to help bring on heart disease 
in a few years. It is not necessary for him 
to give up a forceful attempt to achieve 
objectives but it is immensely helpful if 
he does not have to feel that his whole 
personal security is dependent on this kind 
of action. 


Perspective in your work 


Put your job where it belongs. Protes- 
tants believe it belongs high, that it can 
and should be a calling of God. But if our 
attitude toward it tends to produce ar- 
teriosclerosis or ulcers, the job can hardly 
be said to glorify the Lord. That is, the 
true acceptance of the calling of God in 
our daily work comes only when it is kept 
in perspective, in proportion, to the mean- 
ing of life as a whole. That meaning is 
always more than our work. It is quite 
possible to work hard, devotedly and effec- 
tively without feeling lost while we are on 
a needed vacation, 

“Workitis” seems to be more in evi- 
dence among professional and executive 





people, and housewives, than among cleri- 
cal or industrial employees or farmers. 
The answer is not easy, but a first step can 
be deliberate cultivation of a non-work 
interest that we nevertheless take serious- 
ly. So: Put your job high, but get it out of 
your emotions for a real part of the 
twenty-four hours of the day. 

A parent of young children often won- 
ders if he has a life of his own. In the 
twenties and thirties we try to get estab- 
lished in our work, in our families, in our 
communities. The amazing thing is not 
that we think little of others, but that we 
think so much of them, at least of our 
families. This, we know, is not sheer altru- 
ism, but the way we find fulfillment of 
life at this stage. Eventually the job will 
be in the groove, the children will be grown 
up and out of the home. But do we have 
a life of our own? If we do not, then the 
crises of later years—bereavement, handi- 
caps, lessened mobility, and the like—may 
hit us doubly hard. 

In this respect, the creative artist is 
fortunate, for he has a medium through 
which he always expresses something of 
the life that is distinctly his own. Not all 
of us can be painters or musicians or 
writers. But it is possible for all of us to 
have some medium or other for expressing 
that which is unique in us, for reminding 
ourselves that man’s status alone before 
God is enriching as well as humbling. 
Many find such a medium in hobbies and 
activities. Others find it in contacts with 
other people, the kind of fellowship which 
helps them to clarify what they really are 
themselves. Whatever be the way, each 
man needs to express his particular cre- 
ativity; for if unexpressed, he never finds 
he has it. No amount of devotion to 
family and friends can wholly use up the 
creative power of any individual. 

If we follow the suggestions that have 
been outlined, we come close at many 
points to a new look at our religious faith. 








What kind of faith do we have at forty? 
Will it last us another thirty or forty 
years? Is it just a kind of insurance policy 
against evil occurrences? Is it a badge we 
wear to cover up missed achievements? Is 
it merely a mark of respectability? 

Or is it something we see and feel as the 
very breath of our bodies, and yet which 
is always beyond us? Is it a present com- 
fort and a goad to continued transforma- 
tion? Does it make us think more of our 
deepest selves which we know but in part, 
and less highly of our actual sinful nature? 
The answer may affect not only our activi- 
ties, but even our hearts and livers, for the 
remaining years of our lives. 


The next forty years 


All these injunctions have one thing in 
common: taking thought. Taking thought. 
says the Bible, will not add a cubit to our 
stature. But taking thought about the next 
forty years can make the difference be- 
tween embittered and enriched old age. 
The losses of later maturity are largely in 
the realm of the physical and sensuous, 
and are, for the most part, inevitable 
though not serious. The possible gains. 
which are very great, are not inevitable 
and do not come automatically, but emerge 
only as the result of taking thought of a 
particular kind. That is the key, spiritual- 
ly as well as financially and medically, to 
growing old. As the rhymer might ask: 


Do you read or write or knit. 
Or does your mind race while you sit? 
Do you golf, or whittle birds, 

Or do you think such things absurd? 
Do you fix your hair and face 

Or feel yourself beyond such grace? 

Do you hie to church and pray 

Or gripe about your fate all day? 

Do you talk about old age, 

Or dismiss the thought in rage? 
To be ready for senescence, 

You must first pass adolescence. 
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From Communist. 













to Christian 


“Having accepted the grace of God...I was 
no longer too proud to accept the help of 
other Christians in a community of worship” 


By WILLIAM LINDSAY GRESHAM 


Part [il 


[* 1946 I HAD REACHED the frame of 
mind which C. S. Lewis calls “Chris- 
tianity and—.” A person suffering from 
this ailment comes to link Christ with 
some pet cause of his own; Christianity- 
and-Social-Reform, Christianity-and-Pro- 
hibition, Christianity-and- Vegetarianism. 
At first, perhaps, he values Social Reform 
because it seems to embody Christ’s 
teachings; later he is likely to value Christ 
as support for Social Reform. He is lucky 
if he does not end by perverting the Gos- 
pels for his private altruistic purpose. 

I had Christianity-and-Revolution. I 
inflated the incident of Christ and the 
money changers until it obscured the real 


| Message of Jesus. The gentle communism 


of the first Christians seemed to me only 
a foreshadowing of the violent commu- 
hism of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. 
Though, as an atheist, I had been dis- 
couraged about Marxism and annoyed by 
the more strident Marxists, my new duty 
to God apparently demanded that I force 
Myself back into the Communist Party. 
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It was the only channel I knew of serv- 
ing my fellowmen, and obviously Jesus 
had insisted on service. 

I did not, at first, understand the 
divinity of Christ. There seemed to have 
been many prophets and God-filled men. 
I had to find out what the other great 
religions contained. I was romantically 
attracted by the mystic East (early influ- 
ence of Kipling), and I did owe a great 
deal of mental discipline to Yoga. My 
wife, Joy, was at first drawn to the Juda- 
ism of her grandparents, as was natural. 
The beauty of the seder, the Passover 
supper, with its rich symbolism of the 
release from bondage, struck a powerful 
answering chord in the heart of a girl 
who was both a poet and a Communist. 
Together we began an unsystematic but 
intense course of study and debate— 
history, philosophy, formal logic, the 
scriptures of half a dozen nations, the 
Bible itself and its modern interpretation. 
Never had I been so conscious of my lack 
of education, but for the first time in 
my life my mind was clear enough to do 
something about it. 

No story of our spiritual growth would 


be complete without a tribute to C. S. 
Lewis. His books exposed the shallowness 
of our atheist prejudices; his vision illu- 
mined the Mystery which lay behind the 
appearances of daily life. We used his 
books as constant reference points, and 
though it was long before I could accept 
his arguments for the divinity of Christ, 
Lewis’s clear and vivid statement of 
Christian principles served as a standard 
by which to measure the other religions 
we studied. 

Christianity outshone them as the sun 
outshines smokey torches. 

I felt no call to become absorbed in the 
Universal Cosmic Consciousness. And 
while the God of Israel is an inspired 
concept, I felt that it was incomplete. I 
did not want to make a bargain with God; 
I wanted God’s love and his help, for 
while I could see the Law that I must 
follow, yet unaided I had not enough 
strength to do it. I knew something about 
the limits of will power—when in the grip 
of neurosis I had had none at all. 

In the Sermon on the Mount and in 
certain epistles of Paul we found what 
seemed to be the ultimate truths of human 
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life, ethical and spiritual. They were 
so revolutionary, in a spiritual sense, 
that men could not have made them up. 

Joy and I, as fiction writers, approached 
the Gospel story from our own angle: we 
knew something about fiction, about leg- 
end, myth and folklore. Our critical sense 
told us that the story of Jesus, from in- 
ternal evidence, really happened. The 
way it is reported is the most eloquent 
proof: the Gospel authors are trying to 
set down something which transcended 
human experience on every side. They 
could not believe their own eyes. Yet 
they had each other’s word that it hap- 
pened. It is not the Supernatural Hero 
Myth of antiquity. It is a bare chronicle, 
by sensible men, of an event out of space 
and time. 

I still took it for granted that Marxism 
contained economic truths. So I turned to 
people who were trying to organize a 
revolutionary Christian socialism. 

Joy and I were invited to a meeting of 
left-wing clergymen who were working, 
with the best of intentions, to spread 
Marxist policies inside their churches. 
Their immediate objectives were worthy 
enough: world peace, equality of opportu- 
nity for the Negro, education of the 
Southern sharecropper away from lynch- 
ing and prejudice . . . above all. the rights 
of labor. The sincerity of their desire to 
help their fellowmen was unquestionable. 


\ ND YET. 


faintly uneasy at the 
without a word of prayer. 
turned to and means 
of effective fund-raising; wouldn’t it be 
wise to drop the word “Christian” from 
the title of the committee, since the name 
of Christ might offend the New York 
liberals—most of them atheists and many 
of Jewish descent—who were likely to be 
the most generous financial contributors ? 

After the meeting, we adjourned to the 
home of some friends where the leader of 
the movement climaxed everything for us 
by demonstrating in the best backwoods 
preaching style that St. Paul was really 
a Roman spy, sent into Christianity to 
destroy its revolutionary character. His 
proof was the famous number of the 
Beast of Revelations: 666, he declared 
was Paul’s official number in the Roman 
F.B.I. 

It was a fine illustration of how Marx- 
ism, and thinking which echoes Marxism. 
can pervert Christianity. The “Christ of 
Revolution” fell out of my mind. Instead, 
I began to see the Good Shepherd. He 
but he grew clearer with time. 

Meanwhile some study of philosophy 
showed up the naiveté of the materialist, 
assuming that we know all about the 
nature of the universe. His proud “mas- 
tery of the laws of nature” boiled down 
to nothing but fancy carpentry, kite-fly- 
ing, and bone-setting; all good things but 


The meeting made us 
start. It began 
Presently it 


considering ways 


was dim 
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nothing that a sane man should worship. 

When I was willing to take God on 
faith—that is, as an unavoidable conclu- 
sion derived from the total of the evi- 
dence—I was surprised to learn that a 
disproof of God is logically impossible, 
but that there is good logical proof that 
God does exist. 

Most shattering of all was the fallacy 
at the heart of dialectical materialism. 
Ignorant of philosophy and logic, I had 
been unable to see it before. Now I 
found this: the Marxist claims that Man 
is the product of material forces acting 
upon him, directly or indirectly, but that 
Man has, “within the limits of necessity,” 
the power to change his own destiny. 
Fatalism I could grasp, for I could not as 
yet understand free will in myself. And 
on the other hand, I could at least follow 
the logic of those who insist on a man as 
a free creature of God with moral re- 
sponsibility. But the Communists believe 
in both free will and determinism at the 
same time. 

They get around it by protesting that 
they are not “mechanical determinists,” 
that free will has evolved with the devel- 





““‘When I was willing to take God 
on faith—that is, as an unavoid- 
able conclusion derived from the 
total of the evidence—I was sur- 
prised to learn that a disproof 
of God is logically impossible, 
but that there is good logical 
proof that God does exist.” 





opment of man’s brain, which, somehow 
or other, has started to go in business for 
itself. How this break in the iron chain 
of causation came about they will explain 
with eloquence—and nothing more. 

Driven by logic into a corner of con- 
tradictions, the Marxist has several re- 
sources: he can label his opponent’s argu- 
ments bourgeois (i.e. bad); he can divert 
the argument into other channels by intro- 
ducing a topic heavily-laden with emotion, 
such as lynching; he can assume that there 
is something intrinsically funny about his 
opponent and try to laugh the whole 
thing off: he can try to awe his opponent 
by using unfamiliar Marxist jargon; and 
as a last resort, if he is modest, he can 
admit that he is unable to defend his 
position but that other comrades, more 
developed than he, know the answers; he 
will ask them and return to the battle. 
He never returns. 

I could no longer consider myself a 
Communist, though I thought that Marx 
had correctly analyzed the decay of 
capitalism and the source of capitalist 


profits: the difference between what a 
worker is paid and what his labor js 
worth in terms of new value. Also, I still 
followed Lenin’s views on imperialism, 
But I was now living in farm country, 
learning the importance of agriculture, 
When I read Vogt’s Road to Survival, it 
dawned upon me that Marx and Lenin 
had mistaken symptoms for the disease, 
We Communists were city dwellers; down 
deep we really believed that milk comes 
out of milk bottles and bread originates in 
a bakery. Seeing only the inequalities of 
an unchristian system of distribution, we 
forgot that the real physical problem of 
the human race is, and always has been: 
“Where’s the food going to come from?” 
There is just so much arable land, and 
it is shrinking. The population is growing, 
come Communism or not. 


I HAVE COME TO BELIEVE that what mat- 
ters in life is the relation of the individual 
soul to God. The species is not my re- 
sponsibility. The behavior of Bill Gresh- 
am is my responsibility. And if I can 
help a neighbor, that I must do. I de- 
cided to leave the species in God’s hands. 

My difficulties were not quite over. I 
was still arrogant; I had difficulty in pray- 
ing; I refused to admit that I had enough 
free will to be morally responsible for any- 
thing I did. I had carried such a load of 
false neurotic guilt for so long that I was 
reluctant to accept the smaller burden of 
real guilt which a Christian must admit 
that he bears. For a year I had been try- 
ing to write a novel about Spain from a 
Marxist point of view. and when in the 
autumn of 1947 I suddenly burned all my 
work and notes in the furnace, not only 
the Marxism but my neurosis vanished 
with it. Alcoholism, which began some 
time in my years of neurotic conflict, 
stayed with me. 

By the spring of 1948 my drinking had 
begun to frighten me. Then something 
happened which is, I think, more im- 
portant to the Christian than his own 
search for God. 

God sought me. 

I was panicky when I realized at last 
that I couldn’t stop drinking. A chemical 
change had taken place inside me. Drink- 
ing was no longer fun, it was a bitter 
necessity. And my personality was being 
poisoned by it. I had always been a genial, 
expansive drunk; now I was getting pugna- 
cious and irrational. In despair my pride 
burst. and God could reach through to 
me. I admitted that I was powerless over 
alcohol; I admitted my defects of person- 
ality; I asked God to remove my faults 
and to help me to stop drinking. And my 
prayer was answered. Up until now I 
have never taken another drink. If I ever 
do, it will mean that I have let anger or 
fear blot out God in my mind or have cut 
myself off from the company of other 
alcoholics who have had the same expe- 
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rience and who must stick together to re- 
inforce God’s will in each of them. 

I no longer doubted the divinity of 
Christ—the Helper who had come to me 
was unmistakable. At this point I felt 
that a task had been assigned to me: the 
building of a rational Christian faith. 

Superstition can be defined as “a belief 
or notion entertained regardless of reason 
or knowledge.” This is also a description 
of much which passes as faith. If a boy’s 
first encounter with the theory of evolu- 
tion “shatters his faith,” he obviously had 
no long-range faith to start with. His ap- 
proach to the Book of Genesis was on a 
par with believing that a horse-hair, 
placed in a jar of water, will turn to a 
snake. 

My assignment seemed to be one of 
reasoning—more intensely and clearly 
than I had ever reasoned before. This 
sort of religious discipline is like a series 
of exercises to strengthen the spiritual 
muscles of the inner eye; it is the only 
thing—aside from an overpowering mys- 
tical experience—which can cure the self- 
focussed myopia of materialism. 

I also discovered this: no person with 
scientific training is likely to disagree with 
the basic theories on which the scientists 
conduct their endless search. The hypoth- 
eses founded on observation, experiment, 
and deduction stand until new facts call 
for their expansion. Yet there are lead- 
ing physicists and astronomers who are 
to be found every Sunday morning in the 
family pew, putting in a lusty baritone on 
hymns their grandsires sang. The smug, 
man-centered cosmos has its greatest fol- 
lowing in such fields as sociology, anthro- 
pology, and psychology—useful studies, 
certainly, but not sciences at all, since 
they deal with an unpredictable quantity 
—the human mind. The thinner the 
guesswork, the more thunderously posi- 
tive the guesser is presenting his guesses 
as if they were facts. 


Turotocy, ALSO, is only one man’s 
guess, or so it seems to me. Revelation 
is something else again: a truth about 
the world and man’s place in it which is 
self-evident, once we can peel the scales 
of self-worship from our eyes. Revelation 
is different for every man, but it is a 
force to sustain and a light to direct 
us all. There is much theology in the 
New Testament, but the light of revela- 
tion is there, burning gloriously down the 
centuries. 

I began to see that a Christian must 
strive constantly to know God’s will for 
him, day by day. One of the terms which 
always stung me to fury in my atheist 
years was “original sin.” Now I saw 
it as nothing more hideous than the gap 
between what I ought to do and what I 
do. The Helper, of course, is always 
there, ready to give us a hand if we ask 
him with an honest and humble heart, 
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YOU WILL BE HELPING YOUTH INVEST LIFE IN THE SERVICE OF CHRIST. 


“The Answer to Our Church Music Problem!”.. . 
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wrote a pastor from New York State 


“The unanimous opinion of my people is that it is 

the best ALL PURPOSE hymnal we have ever had.” 

It's a BIG BOOK, with 448 selections. More than 
2000 churches are now using this book. That indi- 
cates its worth! Your church deserves the BEST! 
$92.50 per hundred, not prepaid. 


For Free examination copy, SEND COUPON 
RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 




















Sacred Music Publishers 1 
161 Ninth St Winona Lake, Ind. j 
Send free examination copy CHURCH SERVICE 1 
HYMNS. 
Name of Church | 
3 Song Book used now. i] 
We will be needing new books about 1 
Name 1 
| © Pastor © Supt (0 Comm. Member 1 
| Western Branch Address \ 
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MAKE MONEY 


ADDRESSING ENVELOPES 


Do this profitable easy work in the privacy 
of your home in spare time, experience un- 
necessary. Our complete instructions show 
you how, and also reveal names and ad- 
dresses of many firms who constantly address 
thousands of envelopes. Send only $1.—with 
your name and address and we will send 
you everything to get started immediately. 


The Congress Co., dept. 4-468 *Sntamn"rionas™ 
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Church Furnilire 


FOR EVERY NEED AND BUDGET 
Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and 
lecterns available for early delivery. 
Chancel furniture, carvings, Bodiform 
Pews, folding chairs, tables and Sun- 
day School furniture also available. 

Write Department 156 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 

354 Nelson Street, $.W. Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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In its 137 years Prince- 
ton Theological Semi- 
nary bas trained 9,506 
ministers and mission- 
aries for the service of 


Christ in all the world. 





There is tremendous satisfaction in becoming a partner for life in such an enter- 
prise. You may have this satisfaction by investing in a Princeton Seminary Annuity. 





Your money is safe. The returns are attractive. Tax Exemptions are generous. The 
procedure is simple:—a single payment to the Seminary, a constant income to you 
for the rest of your life. 


The coupon will bring you full information. 
James K. Quay, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Please send me, without obligation, the Princeton Seminary Annuity folder 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED.” 
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Women’s Colleges 


HASTINGS COLLEGE 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


A student may spend a college year at the 
Presbyterian College in Nebraska for 
$650 to $684 
including board, room, tuition, fees. Fully ac- 
credited work in liberal arts, pre-medicine, 


music, business administration. 


WM. MARSHALL FRENCH, President 








BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare, Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program, 97th year, 60 acre 
campus near Phila 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 








Idaho’s Pioneer Liberal Arts 

o en College. Established 1891. Pres- 
COLLEGE byterian. Coeducational. Fully 
of Accredited. High scholastic 
IDAHO standards. Advantageously lo- 


cated. Tuition and Fees $150 


THE 


y per semester. Write for full in- 
Caldwell formation. L. A. WILLIAMS, 
Idaho Acting-President. 








QUEENS COLLEGE 
Chariotte, North Carolina 
A fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Scholarship and cultural 
achievement are stressed in a program 
of training for Christian citizenship. 
Hunter B. Blakely 
President 











Coeducational Colleges 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


North Dakota’s only Independent, non-tax 
supported college. Christian. Coeducational. 
dighest accreditation. 

Lowest costs. Four-year course. 
Arts, sciences, nursing curricula. 
Your personal inquiries invited, 
Samuel S. George, President Jamestown, N. D. 











ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior, Positively Chris- 
tian, Coeducational. Courses in liberal 
arts, sciences and music, leading to A.B., 
B.S., and B. Mus. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living’’ 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 








CARROLL COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college limited to an en- 
rollment of 800 where individualized 
instruction, personal campus relation- 
ships and Christian atmosphere prevail. 
NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, President 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


y . ‘Dp . 
MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 
Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school), business admin- 
istration, journalism, with emphasis on Chris- 
tian citizenship 
Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 














CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
Decatur, Illinois 

Cultural and vocational courses effectively 

combined as training for Christian leader- 

ship. Presbyterian—Coeducational—Moderate 

cost. Part-time student pastors urgently 

needed. Write—J. Walter Malone, President. 














in the heart of Rural America 





A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts and theological seminary with 
a positive Christian purpose. 


UNIVERSITY of DUBUQUE 


Dubuque . lowa 


PARK COLLEGE 


One Faculty Member to each 12 Students 
Highest academic rating. Cosmopoli- 
tan student body from 37 states and 
4 continents, Democratic campus life: 
each student a member of a social 
club, each a worker. Strong intramural 
program enables all to participate in 
sports, Small classes, Co-educational. 


Beautiful rural campus on bluffs high 
above the Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 


J. L. ZWINGLE, President 


Parkville, Missouri 








WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane 12, Washington 
Stressing Christian Education in a Fully 

Accredited Liberal Arts College. 
Co-Educational 
Dr. Frank F. Warren, President 











COMMUNIST TO CHRISTIAN™" 


after we have done the best we can under 
our own power. This asking is prayer. 
All those years I had been loathing a 
specter---a false notion of prayer created 
out oi my own ignorance; I had thought 
prayer was a whining plea for God to | 
work miracles in providing a raise in sal- 

ary or a new car. 

Real prayer is the beginning of an 
alcoholic’s salvation. I am glad, indeed. 
that I am an alcoholic—otherwise I might 
never have found it. 





Soser AT LAST and able to face reality 
happily for the first time in my life, I 
began to consider church membership. 
Having accepted the grace of God and the 
help of other people whose alcoholism 
was arrested, I was no longer too proud 
to accept the help of other Christians in 
a community of worship. But what 
church should I join? 

I felt that I belonged in a conservative 
church, trinitarian in doctrine, whose wor- 
ship avoided extreme drabness, extreme 
individualism, and ungoverned self-dram- 
atization, with the consequent spiritual 
pride that goes with them. On the other 
hand I wanted to avoid corporate self- 
righteousness and dependence on ritual 
which so easily becomes ritual magic. 

I could be at home in any of several 
denominations. But a Christian should 
not pick and choose his fellow worship- 
pers. To select a congregation because it 
is of our own social class, or congenial in- 
tellectual type, or is similar in its politics, | 
or composed of personal friends, seemed | 

| 
| 


— 


wrong. It is our neighbors who are our 
fellow men—not our fellow Republicans, 
or fellow music-lovers, or fellow whites. 
Just our neighbors. I didn’t think this 
out for myself: I learned it from the 
works of C. S. Lewis. 

Our neighborhood church is Presby- 
terian—a lovely old Doric building, set 
in a farming countryside. There my 
wife and children were baptized, and 
there I joined the Body of Christ which 
lives not between walls but in the heart. 

Baptized an Episcopalian, raised an ag- 
nostic, in turns a Unitarian, a hedonist, 
a stoic, a Communist, a self-made mystic, 
and an eclectic grabber after truth, I 
had at last come home. 








At Easter Give CA cr205 


an attractively bound and_ illustrated | 
book of poems inspired by the music of 
bells . . . 128 pages from favorite poets. 





Price $2.50 ' 
Liberal discount on quantity orders t 
L. SPRINGER 150 Riverbliuff Elgin, Ui. 
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Men’s College fi 








HANOVER COLLEGE 


Founded 1827 
Enroliment 700. Coeducational. 
Liberal arts and sciences curriculum, A splendid 
new plant and an able faculty, Christian empha- 
sis throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 
freshmen are being admitted for September 


1950, Write now for information 
Albert G. Parker, Jr., President, Hanover, Indiana 








Co-educational 
Accredited 
Liberal Arts 
Economy 


UTAH’S 
WESTMINSTER 
1875-1950 300 students 
Robert D. Steele, President 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 








LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826, Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania f 
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A tribute to Mrs. Ethel Underwood 


By GERALDINE FITCH 


Mrs. Ethel Underwood was murdered 
by a Korean Communist youth on March 
17 of last year. In commemoration of a 
long career of usefulness in Presbyterian 
mission work, we publish this tribute to 
Mrs. Underwood by her friend, Mrs. 
Geraldine Fitch. —THE EDITORS 


pe VAN WAGGONER UNDERWOOD was 
graduated from the same college as I 
—Albion College in Michigan—a few years 
earlier. We both went to the Orient, she 
to Korea, I to China. Both of us were 
Methodists, both married Presbyterian 
missionaries. Five of the six Underwood 
children were born in Korea; five of our 
six were born in China. 

During World War II, when many mis- 
sionary wives with children came home 
from the Orient, Ethel Underwood and I 
both lived in the New York area. I saw 
her often then and came to know her bet- 
ter. In 1946 she returned to Korea. In 
1947 I went with my husband to Korea 
and renewed my friendship with Mrs. 
Underwood. 

In Seoul, the southern capital, we had 
many interests in common. We served on 
the Consultative Social Welfare Commit- 
tee of the missionary body; we started the 
first Pan-Hellenic group in Asia; we helped 
reorganize the Seoul Women’s Club. Mrs. 
Underwood shared my interest in the 
Children’s Church in the Han River slums, 
and—through her—I became interested in 
the new WCTU Home for Girls. 

The work we did together gave me a 
first-hand acquaintance with the extraor- 
1950 
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dinary energy Mrs. Underwood brought 
to her work for the people of Korea. She 
received sixty to seventy cartons of relief 
clothing from America per month—to my 
six or seven. 1 thought my mailing-list of 
500 friends receiving newsletters from the 
field a long one. Mrs. Underwood kept in 
touch with three times that many. 

After the war she distributed 60,000 
garments of relief clothing, besides super- 
vising the making of hundreds of others to 
fit particular needs. At the time of her 
death she was a full professor in Chosen 
Christian University, teaching classes and 
correcting hundreds of papers every week, 
besides all her other activities. 


Gusto for doing things 


This energy, this gusto for doing things 
for people, had always been a hallmark of 
Ethel Underwood’s personality. She had 
worked her way through high school, I 
learned, by doing all the work for a family 
of five, including cooking and laundry, yet 
she graduated in three years, instead of 
the usual four. In 1923, while on furlough 
from Korea, she took a master’s degree at 
New York University while keeping house 
for her husband and caring for three small 
children. 

Of all her postwar activities, the project 
closest to Ethel Underwood’s heart was 
the Home for Girls which she made possi- 
ble by her own indomitable persistence 
and hard work. After the war young girls, 
mere children, were in the streets selling 
cigarettes, moth-balls, or candy. Older 
girls were being arrested for vagrancy, 
theft, black-market dealings. With the 
head of the new Korean Women Police, 
Gladys Koh, and American adviser, Ida 

















Lippman, Mrs. Underwood met with 
Kcrean women leaders in 1946 to tackle 
this problem. 

First needed, all agreed, was a place 
where girls could be rehabilitated. But all 
efforts to have property allocated to the 
project by the military government failed. 
Miss Lippmann had to return to the 
United States; Miss Koh went into other 
work. But Ethel Underwood kept ever- 
lastingly after her goal until, finally, the 
WCTU helped her purchase a property for 
her Home for Girls. Then, through the 
Women Police, the girls—human refuse 
left in the wake of war—began coming in. 

The Home, now furnished, equipped, 
and staffed, is an unofficial memorial to 
Mrs. Underwood. 

For the Korean people, she was as full 
of good words as good works. Once, when 
there was a breath of criticism about the 
postwar divisions in the Korean Church, 
she answered: “In all my years in Korea I 
have never known the Church to show such 
a sense of responsibility for others—for 
the relief of suffering, for the refugees 
from the North, for the undernourished 
babies.” 

No one who knew Ethel Underwood 
could have been surprised when she 
grappled with the armed intruder who 
forced his way into her home. She had 
reason to believe he was after one of her 
friends; she tried to turn him back. But 
another intruder, coming in through the 
kitchen, shot and killed her. 

But no one with faith in immortality 
could think for a moment that such a life 
had ended. To me, Ethel Underwood is a 
valiant soul, now released to serve un- 
shackled in another sphere. 
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he above 24” Calvary Cross 

is richly executed in polished 
brass, with applied IHS mono- 
gram. It is a magnificent piece, 
and is priced at $80.00. Other 
Gorham Altar Crosses are avail- 
able from $40.00 up. 
Prices subject to change without notice 
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ECCLESIASTICAL BROCHURE 


GIVING PRICES 
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PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 
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PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARDS 


Amazing results in —. , = con- 
tacts saves time y easy 
to use GEM STENC it DUPLICATOR is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization so 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas 

FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 

buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send on g 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions Se 

The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. © DEPT. 157 r 
6633 Enright, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


SEND NO MONEY ~ FREE TRIAL OFFER 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


é Select Moore Gowns for an in- 





spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
porel Style Book C25, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP75. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E*R* MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 11 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13,11. New York 18, N.Y. 
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Is TV a Threat? 


By CLAYTON GRISWOLD 


npeores PENNSYLVANIA, now has more 
television sets in relation to popula- 
tion than any other city in America, ac- 
cording to a survey reported by Broad- 


casting in its February 6 issue. Second 
area in “TV saturation” Philadelphia 


with New York, Los Angeles, and Chicago 
following in close succession. 

As we watch communities bristle with 
the distinctive curved and spiked antennae 
which sprout on mansions, hovels, swank 
apartments, and tenement dwellings, we 
ask ourselves about the effects of this fas- 
cinating gadget upon the society which 
has already invested more than a billion 
dollars in receiving sets alone. This month 
I will mention five problems I think tele- 
vision is bringing, and in the April 15 issue 
I will speak of five opportunities afforded 
by the new medium. Only time will tell 


whether television, like the release of 
atomic energy, is more of a blessing of a 
curse. 


America has already moved a long way 
towards becoming a spectator society. 
Motion pictures, spectator sports where a 
large crowd watches a few athletes play, 
a desire to be entertained rather than to 
develop activities that are entertaining 
have been viewed with alarm in this con- 
nection. Television seems to be deceler- 
ating creative activity still more. In my 
travels I have actually seen husky boys on 
a beautiful June afternoon rush from 
school and into their homes to watch base- 
ball on television. I view with disfavor 
anything that keeps boys from playing 


baseball themselves and anything that 
keeps them indoors during the small 


amount of time they have for exercise in 
the open. 

A man well known in the radio field, in 
a recent interview, told of his shock at 
the narcotic power of television. His 
seventeen-year-old daughter had _ been 
talking for weeks about the big social 
event of the year to which she was going 
one night during the Christmas vacation. 
Fifteen of her friends stopped off to see 
her en route. When the cars were still 
lined up in front of the house at 10:30 
p.M., her father went down to the den to 
see what the young people were doing. He 
found them, resplendent in evening clothes, 
watching the roller derby on television. 
The “biggest social event of the year” had 
collapsed in the face of television. 

Everyone who owns a set or has a friend 
who owns one knows that the gentle art 
of conversation is now facing its greatest 
foe to date. Surveys have shown also that 
reading in a television home declines about 
1€ percent and that it matters little 
whether the set has been installed only a 
week or Over a year. 

A survey conducted in Columbus by the 
Department of Speech of Ohio State Uni- 
versity last October 31 to November 4 
disclosed the fact that television tends to 
be a “complete attention” activity. The 
survey was based on 6,842 attempted tele- 
phone calls to homes during the five 
weekday evenings. It was found that 85 
percent of the men and 75 percent of the 
women television viewers were doing noth- 
ing else but watching television at the 
time of the telephone call. Radio, by con- 
trast, was found to be largely a divided- 
attention activity. Of men and women 
who were listening to radio programs, 
only about 30 percent were “just listening” 
at the time of the phone call. The re- 
maining 70 percent were eating meals, 
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Rather than make their own fun, young people are willing to sit and watch TV. 
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reading, dressing, or doing housework. 

This last observation leads right to the 
second problem. Whereas hundreds of 
thousands of youngsters have astonished 
their parents by doing fair to excellent 
school work to the accompaniment of a 
radio, these same youngsters are falling 
down miserably when they permit tele- 
vision and school work to become too 
intermingled. Television, through either 
the eye or the ear, soon captures the com- 
plete attention of almost anyone who is 
near it. Many are the anguished cries of 
parents whose children, distracted by tele- 
vision, have seen their grades toboggan. 
The reason the cartoons about housewives 
being instructed by television to “go away 
for a few moments now and get a little 
work done” are so funny is because they 
hit so close to the truth. 

A third problem is that of the infiltra- 
tion into the Christian home of the brutal 
and the vulgar. Adults know, I suppose, 
that most of the wrestling acts shown on 
television are largely staged and that the 
contestants are not hurt nearly as much 
as they pretend to be, but the children do 
not know this. Recently a physical edu- 
cation teacher came upon a crowd of 
children watching a sidewalk spectacle 
with rapt attention. In the center he 
found two boys who were kicking each 
other in the stomach, scratching, biting, 
and attempting uninhibited mayhem. 
When he pulled them apart and demanded 
an explanation for this unsportsmanlike 
way of fighting, he was told that they 
were “playing television.” 

There are leaders in the television in- 
dustry who are trying to develop a code, 
and I have had some encouraging ex- 
changes of ideas with several of them. 
One of their problems is to decide which 
of three codes is the one that shall apply 


in television—the rather high code of 
radio, the “middle” code of the motion 
picture industry, or the lower code of the 
Broadway and night club world. An edi- 
torial in the February 6, 1950, issue of 
Broadcasting urges telecasters to disci- 
pline themselves in the matter of program 
standards. “Good taste is hard to define 
in a paragraph,” says this editorial, “but a 
good way to judge the acceptability of a 
program is to remember that the tele- 
vision audience is not ten rows of bald 
heads at Minsky’s, a table of tipsy cele- 
brants in a saloon, or a theater full of 
sophisticates. The television audience is 
a family in a living room.” 

There are two other problems that we 
can only touch upon. One of them is the 
tendency of any mass medium to be 
guided by the mediocre standards of the 
mass. If a television, or radio program, or 
a popular magazine is to attract large 
audiences so that it can sell products it 
must not offend too many people by being 
even a little “high brow” or by expressing 
ideas that are too new and startling. The 
same is true also of motion pictures and 
to a lesser degree in the newspaper field. 
It is probably hoping too much to wish for 
television a higher standard than those of 
our other mass media. So television seems 
likely to continue the levelling process in 
our society. Our hope is that it will be at 
least a notch above dead center. 

The fifth problem is one the reader is 
likely to ponder at length and often. I 
will merely state it. Television packs a 
terrific wallop. It has enormous power to 
influence people and to sell them products 
and ideas. All too fresh is our memory of 
what a Hitler accomplished with radio. 
What might another Father Coughlin, 
Huey Long, or Benito Mussolini accom- 
plish with television? 
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Vulgar entertainment and the power of politicians could be brought into the home. 
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PRESBYTERIAN LiFE has something 
to offer to young people, church 
women, and new church members 
this Spring. 


The Grinnell Bonus Plan permits 
Westminster Fellowship presbyteries 
to earn travel and lodging expenses 
for delegates to Grinnell II, the na- 
tional assembly of young people in 
Westminster Fellowship. 

Local groups of young people will 
continue to earn 50c for each PrEs- 
BYTERIAN Lire subscription they sell. 
In addition, the church magazine 
will pay a 20c bonus to the West- 
minster Fellowship presbytery for 
each subscription sold between March 
1 and April 30. 


Church Women 
Combined subscriptions to Out- 
reach and PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, at 


sharply reduced rates are available 
to church women. The offer has been 
introduced through a letter to all 
present readers of Outreach. Infor- 
mation and subscription forms are 
available through literature secre- 
taries. The combined price for both 
magazines although Out- 
reach alone continues at $1.00 and 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire alone at $3.50. 

All ‘combined orders are to be sent 
to the offices of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 
Outreach will be notified that sub- 
scriptions are to be entered or re- 
newed, as the case may be. 


is $3.75, 


Mow fi 


embet 


A special nine-months  subscrip- 
tion is available at $2.00 for new 
members received by Presbyterian 
churches this Easter. The church for- 
wards the names of new members 
and a check covering payment of 
$2.00 for each name. PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire enters the subscriptions and 
sends copies of the Easter issue to 
the session to be distributed to the 
new members at the time of their 
reception. 

This plan provides the new mem- 
ber with tangible and continuing evi- 
dence of his new affiliation. PresBy- 
TERIAN Lire established the special 
rate for new members after receiv- 
ing repeated requests from pastors 
and _ sessions. 
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Chicago Young People 
Form Teams to Aid Churches 


A unique program of evangelism is go- 
ing on in Chicago, Illinois, under leader- 
ship of a Westminster Fellowship group. 

Those in the project call themselves the 
Westminster Fellowship Crusaders and are 
offering their services to churches in the 
Chicago area. 

Each weekend a team of six Crusaders 
visits a church in the area. They live with 
members of the congregation and work 
with young people in the church to set up 
a program of activities. 

During the weekend they visit those who 
have no church affiliation or who have lost 
interest in the church. Those on the fringe 
are encouraged to become more active par- 
ticipants. Invalids and shut-ins are visited. 

On Sunday, the Crusaders assist in the 
church school and morning services, and 
prepare a special youth worship service on 
Sunday evening. All young people visited 
during the weekend are invited to attend 
the service. 

The Crusaders charge $5.00 to provide 
their services for a church of 300 mem- 
bers or less; $10.00 for a church of over 
300 members. The charge covers expenses 
of cards, leaflets, and supplies which team 
members furnish churches visited. 


New Jersey Youth Group 
Conducts Research Project 


Young people at the Leonia Presby- 
terian Church in Leonia, New Jersey, have 
become research workers in an unusual 
year-long study project. 

Since September, they have been doing 
intensive research on American and for- 
eign social and economic problems and 
presenting their reports to the congrega- 
tion. 

Subjects studied include the family, the 
economic future, public health and wel- 
fare, atomic energy, and religious liberty. 
Racial problems and public and private 
morality will also be studied. 

Each month the group meets for a 
covered-dish supper at which they present 
and discuss reports. The reports are mim- 
eographed and placed in the pews for the 
congregation. At the end of the year 
the reports will be bound and presented 
to the officers of the church. 

The young people undertook the project 
because they felt the usual meeting, at 
which a speaker discusses a current topic, 
tc be too passive an activity. “We feel 
that as young Christians we have a re- 
sponsibility to society to help bring the 
Christian spirit to solutions of social, 


economic, and political problems,” says 


28 


Ruth Neice, secretary of the youth fellow- 
ship. 

After studying economic problems in 
the United States, the group concluded 
that “the church can only influence eco- 
nomic life through its members, who 
should be encouraged to practice Christian 


ethics in their respective vocations. 
Christian workers should try to obtain jobs 
in harmony with their moral and religious 
convictions.” 

Another conclusion was that the Chris- 
tian viewpoint was needed in vocational, 
pre-marital, family, and psychiatric coun- 
selling. The group is hoping to start a 
guidance service, made up of professional 
people in the congregation. It is also co- 
operating with a city project in mental 
hygiene. 

According to pastor John W. Voorhis, 
the work of the group is already exerting 
an influence in the community. “Its 





Grinnell Delegates 
To Debate Current Topics 


Civil rights and the hydrogen bomb 
may be among topics which the 2,000 
delegates to the Westminster Fellow- 
ship National Assembly will debate 
in Grinnell, Iowa, June 26-July 1. 

Each day the delegates will hold 
town meetings to discuss national 
issues. 

Seminars on questions of religion, 
vocation, friendship, marriage, and 
politics; workshops in Westminster 
Fellowship; and addresses by leading 
churchmen will also be featured in 
the week-long program. 











studies and recommendations may well 
produce concrete results in our church and 
our community life and activities.” 


International Work Camp 


To Open in New York City 


A new international work camp will 
open this summer in East Harlem, New 
York. 

Similar to camps sponsored by the 
World Council of Churches in Europe and 
Asia, the new camp will take young people 
of all denominations and nationalities. 

Selected because it represents an urgent 
community need, the East Harlem project 
will aim to assist residents in the densely 
populated, underprivileged area through a 
program of community service. Campers 
will work with people of the community, 
assist in a nursery and a vacation Bible 
school, and help experienced parish work- 


ers in visiting the homes of residents. 
The camp will last ten weeks and ex- 
penses are $125 per person. 
The Home Missions Council of North 
America, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
is recruiting agency for the camp. 


Teen-age Drinking Increases, 


W.C.T.U. Head Charges 


Teen-age and war veteran alcoholics are 
becoming more numerous in the nation’s 
“Skid Rows.” 

That is the charge of Mrs. D. Leigh 
Colvin, W.C.T.U. president. In Evanston, 
Illinois, recently, she described youthful 
drinkers as the “forerunners of an un- 
precedented crop of alcoholics resulting 
from wartime and postwar drinking.” 

Mrs. Colvin criticized alcoholic bever- 
age advertising for influencing teen-agers 
to think they are imitating “men of dis- 
tinction” and women of glamor when they 
drink. “Congress alone has the power to 
outlaw this advertising,” she said. 


Church Colleges 
Report on Alcohol 


Student drinking is a minor worry for 
the presidents of most of the nation’s 
church-related colleges. 

In a recent survey of the presidents of 
colleges affiliated with ten Protestant de- 
nominations, 44 percent of the college 
heads said campus drinking was a minor 
problem at their schools. Thirty-one per- 
cent said it was no problem at all. 

Fifty-one percent of the presidents said 
they had very little trouble with off- 
campus drinking, while 16.4 percent said 
it was no problem. 

Eighty-seven percent of the responses 
indicated that the colleges are teaching 
moral aspects of the alcohol problem 
through example of leaders, general influ- 
ence of Christian atmosphere and campus 
religious activities, chapel addresses and 
classroom lectures, and use of charts, 
posters, movies, and pamphlets. 

The survey, which was conducted by the 
National Temperance Movement, Inc., in- 
cluded the following denominations: Pres- 
byterian, U.S.A.; Baptist; Church of the 
Brethren; Evangelical and Reformed; 
Friends; Lutheran; Methodist; Presby- 


terian, U.S., and United Presbyterian. 


Vermont Volunteers 


Members of the Student Christian As- 
sociation at the University of Vermont 
have been given the title of “Muscular 
Christians” by fellow undergraduates. 

Last October, the association helped a 
needy farmer paint his new home. Now 
it’s helping a country school teacher fix up 
his school building. The group does its 
work free of charge on weekends and dur- 
ing vacations. 
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By JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 
‘National Vespers’’ Minister, A.B.C. 
Network: Pastor, Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York. 


@ Twenty-four warmhearted, personal 
messages for men and women at all 
states of the Christian life—the key to 
a positive answer to life's basic ques- 
tion. Trustworthy guidance to deeper, 
firmer faith—a vital, challenging book 
for his life to 


have direction, purpose, and power. $2 


everyone who wants 
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, Pleave... 


By W. DOUGLAS CHAMBERLAIN 








Question: From Florida: Accord- 
ing to books and sermons, entrance 
into the Kingdom of Heaven is de- 
pendent upon good works (Mat- 
thew 25:35, 36) ... If so, the re- 
pentant thief had no good works, 
and it would be useless to speak of 
salvation to a condemned criminal 
or a dying person... . 

Answer: This passage is not dealing 
with the doctrine of salvation as such. 
It is addressed to men who believed that 
salvation comes by good works, and is in- 
tended to convict them of a lack of good 
works. There is no doctrine of grace in 
this particular story. If you want to dis- 
cover the doctrine of grace in Jesus’s 
teaching, read the parable of the laborers 
in the vineyard (Matthew 20:1-16). The 
occasion of Jesus’s teaching often deter- 
mined the exact emphasis made. The 
dying thief was saved by grace through 
faith, just as every other human being 
must be. Had the thief lived, he should 
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““MISS AMERICA" is sweep- 
ing the country as a money 
maker. Thousands of ladies 
organizations proclaim it a 
“Best seller. 


—50% profit, no investment— 
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have produced good works, which are the 
fruit of salvation, not the source of it. 

Question: From New Jersey: 
Please explain the correct usage for 
the terms Jew, Christian, Gentile, 
and Catholic. Is it not better to call 
all non-Jews Gentiles rather than 
Christians, since so many so-called 
Christians are not Christians at all? 
What about the first disciples? Were 
they not both Jews and Christians? 
What about Chinese, Japanese, and 
| East Indian Christians? What should 
| we call them? 

Answer: I think you are confusing 
your terms, some of which are racial and 
some religious. 

! 
The Term Gentile 

This word has lost most of its original 
| meaning. Originally, it was a term used 
by the Hebrews to distinguish between 
\themselves and other peoples around 
them, whom they called the “nations,” 
or “tribes.” In a similar manner, the 
Greeks called all their neighbors “barbar- 
| ians.” 
| A second reason that the term Gentile 
|is not a satisfactory one today is that the 
Mormons refer to all non-Mormons as 
Gentiles. You see the meaning of the 
term is governed by the group using it. 
The Term Jew 

For some time, there has been consid- 
erable debate as to whether the Jews are 
a race, a nation, or a religion. Obviously, 

the Jews are not a nation. Even since the 

| founding of Israel, many more Jews live 
outside of Israel than within it, having 
their citizenship in other lands. 

It is not correct to speak of the Jews 





as a race, if one is thinking of a pure race. 
The Old Testament bears testimony to 
the fact that the blood of many racial 
strains has been mingled in Hebrew veins. 
Archeology makes it clear that the so- 
called Jewish nose is really the Hittite 
nose, which has been bequeathed to the 
Jewish people. If used correctly, the term 
Jew describes a religious group, although 
there are many different religious points 
of view within the group. 
The Term Christian 

This word is only correctly applied to 
those who acknowledge Christ as Lord 
and Savior. One is not a Christian merely 
because he is not a Jew, Buddhist, or 
Moslem. The word Christian is a positive 
word, not negative. When Chinese or Jap- 
anese become Christians, they are just as 
much Christians as American Christians 
—maybe more so. When a Jew becomes 
a Christian, he ceases to be a Jew re- 
ligiously, according to the New Testa- 
ment. See Ephesians 2:11-22, where both 
Jews, the circumcision, and Gentiles, the 
uncircumcision, are said to become one 
new man by their faith in Christ. 

It is true that the first Christians were 
Jews before they were Christians, but, 
according to the Fourth Gospel, the au- 
thor of which was undoubtedly a Jew, 
Jews and Christians were sharply dis- 
tinguished before the end of the first cen- 
tury. John used the term Jew almost 
seventy times, practically always to des- 
ignate a group hostile to Christ or His 
disciples. See John 19:38, where Joseph 
of Arimathea, himself formerly “a coun- 
sellor of the Jews,” is sharply distin- 
guished from the “Jews.” 

The Term Catholic 

This word does mean universal, as you 
suggest. All evangelical Christians are 
Catholic Christians. When we speak of 
those whose spiritual center is Rome, we 
should say Roman Catholics. To be ac- 
curate in the terms, no one is a Catholic 
Christian who denies that other believers 
outside his “communion,” are Christians. 

“This Multitude that Knoweth 
Not the Law.” 

What shall we call the man who has 
no membership in a religious group? We 
would hardly want to call him a heathen 
or a pagan. He may not be as pagan as 
some church members. He may not be a 
Christian simply because of some Chris- 
tian’s neglect. He may be a better man 
than some people in the church. It is bet- 
ter to have no tag for this group, lest we 
feel, subconsciously, the group has a static 
permanence. It is much better to evan- 
gelize them than to call them names. 
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A PAGE FOR CHILDREN... 








A Dog for Larry 


—_ SAT ON THE FLOOR beside the pup- 
py and gave him a friendly cuff. “I 
think we ought to call him Pogo,” he said. 

“T think,” Mother answered, “‘we’d bet- 
ter put an ad in the paper to make sure he 
doesn’t belong to someone else before we 
name him anything.” 

Daddy folded his paper and began to 
put on his coat. “That shouldn’t be neces- 
sary. If we watch the ads for a few days, 
we'll find out if he’s missing from his 
home. If his owner wants him back very 
much he’ll run an ad. We shouldn’t have 
to.” 

Larry agreed with his father eagerly. 
“Tt’s like Daddy says, he’s not any partic- 
ular breed, and he doesn’t have a collar.” 
He let the puppy chew his hand. “You 
just don’t have any home, do you, Pogo? 
You’re a stray.” Pogo barked happily. 
“See, Mother, he says yes.” 

All Larry could think of as he biked 
to school that morning, was Pogo. He had 
a dog at last—almost, anyway. Tonight 
he’d read the ad columns very carefully, 
and maybe tomorrow too. Anybody who’d 
lost a dog would surely try to find him by 
then if he really wanted him. And if the 
ad wasn’t there... Larry hardly dared to 
think that the dog might really be his. It 
never occurred to him that its owner might 
try to find him any other way. 


Ber AT SCHOOL THAT MORNING, before 
the third graders started their lessons, 
Miss Pennington had an announcement. 
“Boys and girls, Freddie has asked me to 
tell the class that his little dog got lost 
yesterday, and he wishes you would let 
him know if you see it. Freddie, tell them 
what your dog looked like.” 

“Well,” Freddie stood up and pushed 
his hands into his pockets. He hung his 
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head and stammered so that it was hard 
for the other children to hear. “Well, he 
was just a puppy, two months old, and was 
little and brown with straight-up ears and 
white spots. He doesn’t know his name 
yet, but it’s Sandy.” Freddie looked 
around at the other boys and girls as he 
talked about his dog, eager to see if any- 
one knew anything about him. “He doesn’t 
have a collar yet, ’cause he’s still a baby. 
And I miss him an awful lot.” 

Very slowly Larry’s hand started to go 
up. He had just begun to pull it down 
again when Miss Pennington said, “Yes, 
Larry?” 

Larry felt himself getting hot and red 
in the face, and he stuttered before he 
could speak. Finally he said, “I guess it 
was another dog. I saw one last evening. 
He was black with flop-down ears.” 

All morning he kept looking at Freddie 
and feeling bad because he knew Freddie 
was thinking about Sandy, and he knew, 
almost for sure, that Sandy was Pogo. 

Biking home for lunch, Larry kept wish- 
ing he’d told Miss Pennington the truth, 
and at the same time, feeling glad he 
hadn’t. He tried to settle it by saying to 
himself, ““Well, I have as much right to a 
dog as Freddie, and anyway he must have 
been careless with him or he wouldn’t have 
got away.” 

But when he got home, Pogo—or Sandy 
—had forgotten him, and he had to make 
friends all over again. And after lunch, 
when he tried to teach Pogo or Sandy to 
lie down and roll over, it just didn’t feel 
right. He couldn’t put much into his com- 
mands because he didn’t know if he had 
the right to be teaching Sandy, or Pogo, 


tricks or telling him what to do. 

In school that afternoon, he made up 
his mind. He’d tell Freddie he’d seen the 
puppy again, and was wrong about his 
color. But no...no, he wouldn’t tell him. 
He’d take the puppy to Freddie’s house. 
Just in case it wasn’t Sandy after all, he 
didn’t want Freddie to be disappointed. 
Besides, he couldn’t quite give up hoping 
himself that Sandy was another dog, and 
he’d already come home to Freddie’s 
house. 

After school he took the puppy under 
his arm and started biking across town to 
Freddie’s house. It was a long ride, and it 
was hard carrying the dog and steering 
with one hand. 


Wae HE GOT THERE, Freddie was oil- 
ing his skates on the porch. Larry wasn’t 
even off his bike when Sandy wriggled out 
of his arm and scurried toward the porch. 

Freddie dropped his skate and yelled, 
“Sandy! Sandy-boy!” Hugging the puppy, 
he looked up at Larry. 

“Golly, where did you find him?’ 

“He was downtown and I was talking 
to him and he followed me home.” 

“Gee, that was lucky.” He stuck his fist 
im Sandy’s mouth. “Do you have a dog, 
Larry?” 

“No. I guess Dad’ll get me one some- 
time though—next Christmas maybe.” 

“Well, say—would your mother and dad 
mind?—would you like one now?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, Sandy here has three brothers 
and sisters—my Uncle Steve gave him to 
me, and he still has two of them left, and 
Riss 

But looking at Larry’s face, Freddie 
didn’t need any answer. “Let’s go in and 
phone up my Uncle Steve,” he said. 
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BRASS 


SB 115. (Illustrated above.) This is made 
of heavy solid brass, beautifully polished 
and lacquered. Its deep circumference 
groove provides a steady grip. Diameter, 
12”. $10.00, plus 25 cents shipping charge. 
SB 116. This is the same design as the one 
above, but its diameter is 12'2”, and it is 
3” deep. $15.00, plus 25 cents shipping 


charge. 


SILVER-PLATED 


Illustrated at right, this comes with a re- 
movable pad of red or green, with or with- 
out LHS insignia. 

10” diameter, $14.00 

12” diameter, $18.00 

25 cents shipping charge additional. 


ALUMINUM 


This is the same design as the silver- 
plated. Diameter, 10”. Removable plush 
pad included. $3.00, plus 10 cents ship- 


ping charge. 
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Style E. (Illustrated above.) Available in 
three kinds of wood, this comes with re- 
movable velvet pad in red or green, with 
or without IHS insignia. Diameter, 13”. 
Oak, $13.00 

Walnut, $14.00 

Mahogany, $14.00 


25 cents shipping charge additional. 


For a moderate price, handsome engrav- 
ing will be done on the silver-plated, brass, 
and aluminum plates, and engraved name- 
plates will be attached to the wooden of- 
fering plates. 

Since all items are in stock, delivery can 
be prompt. For engraving, a little extra 
time is necessary. 
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8 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


315 South Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 














